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THE NATURE OF HISTORICAL REPETITION 


Ir is generally admitted that the functions of the historian 
are at least two: the salvage of the past, and its rearrangement in 
proper perspective. Neither will it be denied that, to produce 
living history, his pages must be no mere chronicle, no soulless 
correlation of time and event. He must so deal with the dry 
bones of the dead generations that they come together, bone to his 
bone, and the sinews and flesh come again upon them. The past 
must achieve a palingenesis in his page. In other words, the true 
historian will so mould facts and dates as to make of them an 
organic compound, a kind of protoplasm as it were, wherein life 
is able to reside and manifest itself. Mankind has now occupied 
this planet for many eons, and during that vast stretch of time 
has strewn the dead years with an abundant life. Of much of 
this life there is no record save that which river, lake or earth 
yields up to the patience and industry of the antiquary; but so 
soon as the tale of the inscribed symbol begins, so soon does the 
task of the historian commence. Of his charity he takes note of 
the mute appeal of those “‘ dead bodies Time hath piled up at the 
Gates of Death.” 

But has the historian a third and more utilitarian function ? 
Should his annals, if properly compiled, be capable of being used 
as a prediction or fore-saying of that which is to come? Or must 
we merely regard him as “ ein riickwarts gekehrter Prophet,” 
a prophet reversed—a prophet with his face turned backwards ? 
The question may also be put in another way: Does history 
repeat itself, and, if so, what is the nature of that repetition ? 
To these questions different answers have been given in different 
ages. From the fatalistic East arose the doctrine of the circle— 
of “‘the perpetual return of human affairs to their starting- 
point””—of an absolute repetition which excludes all idea of 
progress. The task of the historian, if this were true, would be 


merely to describe one complete cycle and then to write Da Capo, 
No. 48.—voL. xu. U 
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ad infinitum. But, though this idea, as Croce points out, 
dominated all the historians of the Renaissance, it had already 
been rejected by the medieval historiographers on theological 
grounds, and, long before that, though not rejected, had been 
restated with commendable caution by Thucydides. The Greek 
historian merely says that he will be satisfied if his narrative 
be judged useful by those who desire an exact knowledge of the 
past as a guide to the interpretation of the future, which, having 
regard to man’s nature, will be like the past or resemble it closely. 
This view is not in essentials widely different from that of 
Coleridge. “‘ Armed with the twofold knowledge of history and 
the human mind,” he says, ‘a man will scarcely err in his 
judgment concerning the sum-total of any future national 
event.” 2 

The idea of the circle is of extraordinary vitality and has lived 
down all assaults until, in our own times, it still survives in the 
popular conviction that history repeats itself in a more or less abso- 
lute fashion. Re-dressed and remoulded, it has not been without 
some scientific sanction. Thus Professor Sir Flinders Petrie 
states that “civilisation is a recurrent phenomenon,” though 
there are certain differences in the recurrencies. Answering 
those who object that the conditions of the world are so radically 
altered that no past phenomena will be repeated again, he replies : 
“ Hardly so.” ® 

We must now, however, retrace our steps a little and take up 
again our thread at a point somewhat farther back than that at 
which the last paragraph ends. When, in the course of time, the 
gradual growth of the belief that the universe is a cosmos, or 
orderly arrangement, crystallised out into the conceptions of the 
“‘ uniformity of nature ” and the reign of “ law,” many, in their 
enthusiasm, became the slaves of phrases, and much confused 
thinking arose through a too literal, though perhaps unconscious, 

1 J. 22: door S¢ Bovdjcovrat rav re yevopevwv to cages oxomeiv Kal Tay pedAdvrow 
more abfis Kata 76 avOpumwwov tovovTwy Kal maparAnoiwv EceoOa, wpédAysa xpivew aura 
dpxowvrws éfe. This has quite a modern ring. Cf. Professor A. F. Pollard, The 
Commonwealth at War (1917), p. 246: ‘‘ The repetitions of history arise from the 
fundamental unity of human nature.’’ See also p. 247 of that work. 

2 Biographia Literaria; chapter x (near end). 

3 The Revolutions of Civilisation (2nd edition, 1912), pp. 5, 130-1. See also 
Spengler’s great work, Der Untergang des Abendlandes, trans. by C. F. Atkinson, 
The Decline of the West (1926), pp. 109-110: ‘‘ Every culture, every adolescence 
and maturing and decay of culture, every one of its intrinsically necessary stages 
and periods, has a definite duration, always the same, always recurring with the 
emphasis of a symbol.” For his view as to the possibility of broadly predeter- 


mining the future see also p. 112. Thus Petrie provides the text and Spengler, 
though he does not quote the text, preaches the sermon—and a very long one ! 
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acceptance of the implied metaphors. To some of the historians 
of the earlier part of the last century nothing seemed plainer than 
the possibility that, when sufficient knowledge of natural “‘ laws ” 
had been accumulated, we should be able actually to trace an 
unbroken historical sequence ‘‘ from the nebula . . . to the French 
Revolution.” 1 Buckle hoped to be able “ to accomplish for the 
history of man something equivalent, or at all events analogous, 
to what has been effected by other inquirers for the different 
branches of natural science,’’* the ‘‘ great and final object” of 
which he characterised as the power of predicting events. It 
would not appear from his Introduction that he regarded the 
predictability of historical events as belonging to any different 
order from the predictability of the events with which the chemist 
and physicist are concerned in their laboratories. And Winwood 
Reade in his sketch of universal history stated with no less 
assurance that “‘ when we understand the complex phenomena of 
life, we shall be able to predict the future.” 3 

Of recent years, however, there has been a break-away from 
these facile generalisations, until we find in our own day Mr. H. G. 
Wells boldly and somewhat crudely asserting that ‘‘ History 
never repeats itself,” * and obtaining support from scientists of 
the calibre of Sir Oliver Lodge ° and Professor A. 8S. Eddington,*® 
while our latest historian of England, Dr. G. M. Trevelyan, 
mournfully concludes: ‘‘ Of the future, the historian can see no 
more than others. He can only point like a showman to the 
things of the past with their manifold and mysterious message.” 7 
Yet there is much hesitation even among the bolder agnostics, 
and many are in two minds over the matter. The movement of 
history often perplexes the thoughtful historian, at one moment 
inspiring in him the hope of being able in some sort to foretell the 
future, at another plunging him into despair. The réle of the 
prophet is a fascinating one, and it is not in the nature of man’s 
mentality lightly to abandon it. Even if, with Dean Inge, we 
agree that ‘‘ prophecy is only an amusement,” yet it is an amuse- 
ment of almost universal appeal. Hence it need occasion no 
surprise when, for example, we find that Mr. Wells begins to 
hedge, and to desire apparently both to have his cake and to eat 
it. In his Outline of History he tells us: ‘‘ History is no exception 


1 Benedetto Croce, Historiography : translation by D. Ainslie (1921), p. 129. 
* History of Civilisation in England (‘‘ World’s Classics,”’ 1919), i. 6. 

* Martyrdom of Man (22nd impression, 1923), p. 422. 

* What is coming ? (1916). 

* The Survival of Man (10th edition, 1926), p. 14. 

* Space, Time, and Gravitation (1923), p. 159. 

" History of England (1926), p. 703. 
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among the sciences: as the gaps fill in, the outline simplifies; ag 
the outlook broadens, the clustering multitudes of details dis- 
solve into general laws.’”’4 Even Mr. Trevelyan makes on 
occasion a statement which is tinctured by prophecy, as when he 
says: ‘“‘ Moderates may well be loath to begin wars, for it is 
always extremists who end them.” ? It is clear, therefore, that 
the whole question will bear re-examination. It may be that the 
modern dictum that “‘ History never repeats itself” is one of 
those too “ blunt’ truths which require sharpening a little before 
we can work with them. 

It need scarcely be said that we are not here concerned with 
historical repetition in the special sense indicated by Croce in his 
famous passage: ‘“‘ The deed of which the history is told must 
vibrate in the soul of the historian ...the past fact does not 
answer to a past interest but to a present interest, in so far as it 
is unified with an interest of the present life.... Every true 
history is contemporary history.”* The historian does himself 
repeat history, i.e. causes it to repeat in him. In that sense no 
one will deny that history repeats itself not only in the spirit of 
the historian, but also in that of every intelligent reader of 
history. But it is not into the nature of this kind of repetition 
which we have to inquire, but into the possibility of a more 
concrete and objective repetition of historical events. Neither 
will it be doubted that the crude idea of the circle must be 
abandoned, for it is now plain that there is at least one sense in 
which history does not and cannot repeat itself. Time, so far as 
we can tell, does not turn back upon itself, and its steering, like 
that of a well-made car, is irreversible. The same event cannot 
happen twice, and, indeed, it is only by hedging around an event 
by duration that it can be said to happen even once. All this was 
perfectly well known to Heraclitus, whose “law,” zavra pei, 
‘change is universal,” prime in importance, and earliest in 
enunciation, was a statement of one of the fundamental laws— 
perhaps the only fundamental law—of the universe. 

If history is to be regarded as a science at all, it can only be 
regarded as a branch of biology, though a descriptive rather than 
an experimental branch when viewed from our standpoint. The 
experiments are beyond our control and are performed in a more 
spacious laboratory than we have at command. They are the 
reactions of time and circumstance upon the bodies and minds of 

1 Outline of History, Introduction. ® Op. cit., p. 405. 


* Op. cit., p. 12. Cf. the discussion of this theory by Dr. Barker and Professor 
Pollard in History (1922), vii. 83, 170. 
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the human race, and all we can do is to observe and record them. 
History, too, is subject to all the puzzling discontinuities that 
are so familiar to students of other branches of biology, and there 
are historical “‘sports”’ as dramatic as any of those with which 
students in other branches of the life sciences are so familiar. 
The predictability of an historical event is of the same order as the 
predictability of a biologicalevent. That is to say, prediction can 
rarely be except on general lines and cannot, as a rule, be carried 
into particulars. The popular dictum could only possibly be 
true if it were written: History repeats itself with a difference. 
Like all sciences dealing with living organisms, its record is that of 
a “creative evolution.” ‘‘ Le réle de la vie,” says Bergson, “ est 
d’insérer de l’indetérmination dans la matiére”’ in the sense of 
something unforeseeable. And again, still more strikingly: ‘Un 
systéme nerveux . . . est un véritable réservoir d’indetérmination.” * 

A longer quotation from an earlier part of the same work may 
be forgiven here, since it would be hard to find a more illuminating 
exposition of the difference in respect of predictability which 
obtains between the facts dealt with by what may broadly be 
termed the mathematical sciences and those dealt with by the life 
sciences than is contained in the following passage. 


On ne prévoit de l’avenir que ce qui ressemble au passé ou ce qui est recom- 
posable avec des éléments semblables & ceux du passé. Tel est le cas des faits 
astronomiques, physiques, chimiques.... Mais d’une situation originale, qui 
communique quelque chose de son originalité 4 ses éléments,’ c’est-a-dire aux 
vues partielles qu’on prend sur elle, comment pourrait-on se la figurer donnée 
avant qu’elle se produise? Tout ce qu’on peut dire est qu'elle s’explique, une 
fois produite, par les éléments que l’analyse y découvre. . . . Sans doute on pourra 
toujours, en jetant un coup d’ceil sur le chemin une fois parcouru, en marquer la 
direction, la noter en termes psychologiques et parler comme s’il y avait eu 
poursuite d’un but. ... Mais, du chemin qui allait étre parcouru, l’esprit humain 
n’a rien 4 dire, car le chemin a été créé au fur et & mesure de I’acte qui le 
parcourait.® 


' L’ Bvolution Creatrice (30th edition, 1926), p. 137. 

* Croce puts the same point in another way. ‘“‘ The sum of the addition 
is always superior to the numbers added.” Op. cit., p. 95. 

5 Op. cit., pp. 30, 56: ‘*We can only foresee of the future that which is like 
the past or which can be reconstructed with elements resembling those of the 
past. Such is the case with astronomical, physical, and chemical facts. . . . But 
of an original situation, which communicates something of its originality to 
its elements, i.e. to the partial views we take of it, how can we imagine it given 
before it happens? All that we can say is that once it has happened it is 
explainable by the elements which analysis discloses in it. .. . Doubtless we can 
always cast our glance over the road once it has been traversed, distinguish its 
direction, express it in psychological nomenclature and speak as though it had 
pursued an aim. But of the road which was going to be traversed the human 
intellect has nothing to say, for the road has been created along with the act of 
travelling.” The whole work has been admirably translated by Dr. Arthur 
Mitchell (1919). 
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This is profoundly true of history itself, and if we apply the 
principles here enunciated we shall find that a flood of light is 
thrown upon the perplexing problem with which we have here 
to deal. 

However, we have already committed ourselves to the 
statement that history does repeat itself, with a difference, 
and we must now proceed both to justify that statement and to 
explain the nature of the difference. Even if we agree (as the 
present writer does) with Bergson’s main contention, it by no 
means follows that we are compelled to hold the view that it is 
beyond possibility to predict from the past the general lines upon 
which a future biological event will run. That is altogether too 
narrow a view, even though we are fully impressed with the 
limitations which hem us in on every side. An event, of any kind, 
is merely a particular case of possibility which has undergone the 
“ formality’ of happening. If we could know the conditions which 
have determined the eventuation of a particular case of possibility 
in the past, we might expect that, should those conditions, or 
something like them, once more obtain, an event similar to the 
past event would again occur. In the biological sciences we must 
admit that neither are these past conditions perfectly known nor 
are they likely to be exactly reproduced, and this is still more true 
of the massed biological events with which history deals. Yet 
the life force is not anarchic and, provided we remember our 
myopia and are content with short forward glances, it is possible 
to predict certain generalities and even, occasionally, to make a 
good guess as regards particulars. As to the most promising 
method to adopt, we cannot do better than to quote the remainder 
of a passage from Coleridge which has already been given in part : 


On every great occasion I endeavoured to discover in past history the event 
that most nearly resembled it. I procured, whenever it was possible, the con- 
temporary historians, memorialists and pamphleteers. Then fairly subtracting 
the points of difference from those of likeness as the balance favoured the former 
or the latter, I conjectured that the result would be the same or different. ...A 
man will scarcely err in his judgment... if he have been able to procure the 
original documents of the past, together with authentic accounts of the present, 
and if he have a philosophic tact for what is truly important in facts.’ 


History is a plotted chart of the wake of the race, and it at 
least tells us something as to the way in which the ship of humanity 
behaves and steers in smooth water, in storms, and among rocks 
and shoals. It is true that the seas into which it is about to sail 
are strange, and that we cannot, unfortunately (or, perhaps, 
fortunately), be sure that the ship itself is not undergoing modi- 
fication in structure during its passage and in consequence of its 

! Biographia Literaria. 
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passage. Indeed, it is very probable that some internal changes 
are going on all the while which will affect both its steering and 
its reaction to the waves of circumstance. Still, we can, by 
examination of its log, predict more or less approximately certain 
things concerning the next day’s run, so to speak. And when 
that day’s run has, in turn, been entered up in the log and corre- 
lated with the previous entries, it may be possible again to make a 
limited forecast with some approach to accuracy—and so on. 

But history repeats itself with a difference. The peculiar 
nature of historical repetition may best be illustrated by the aid 
of a simple analogy. A snowball is rolled along the ground and, 
as it travels, picks up fresh accretions of snow which it takes up 
and welds into its mass, so that every repetition of its revolution 
is a repetition with an ever-enlarging diameter. Historical 
repetition is of a similar kind. The onward march of events, in 
its roll down the centuries, behaves like our snowball and, picking 
up and incorporating the events in its path, it turns about with 
an ever-increasing diameter. Inverting the well-known apoph- 
thegm, it may appropriately be said of historical repetition that 
the more it is the same the more it changes. 

The careful student of history will be able to find repetitions 
enough marked by this peculiar character, this enhancement in 
amplitude. The new event resembles the old, yet is unlike it 
because the old has been, as it were, incorporated and digested by 
the new and forms part of the tissue of the new. To change the 
simile, and approach the matter from another angle, we may 
picture the new event as a compound historical repetition of 
which the factors are a number of simpler events in the past which 
recur as a product or a complex. The mathematician, looking at 
a complicated algebraical expression, may sometimes be able to 
recognise it as the product of a number of simpler factors into 
which he can readily resolve it, and express the relation by placing 
the alternative methods in the scales of an equation balanced 
upon the knife-edge of the sign of equality. Just so with the 
historian: or, rather, approximately so, for all analogy is 
inadequate, and in this case, as we have already seen, the new 
event contributes something of its own originality to its elements. 
One side of the equation is in the present, and may be represented 
by an event which appears to bear not the remotest likeness to any 
occurrence which has taken place before. But the other side may 
sometimes be found in the past under the guise of a number of 
more elementary events which, when multiplied together, are 
seen to have repeated themselves in a complex. We often fail 
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to recognise this compound historical repetition because the sign 
of equality has eluded our search. 

But we cannot make a practical use of history, even in this 
tentative fashion, unless the historian in whom we trust combine 
in himself certain rather rare qualities. For the historian we have 
in mind must be an expert in mathematical historics : he must be 
competent to take to pieces a complex present event and to 
resolve it into its several component factors in the past and, if 
he is to assist us in the exercise of any prophetic function, he must 
be able to multiply events together. He must be able, that is to 
say, both to recognise the twos in a four and to put two and two 
together. And he must have a keen eye for the detection of the 
sign of equality—often faint and illegible—which connects the 
things of now with the things of then. Written in this way, 
history will be justified, not only of her children, but of all her 
friends and relations. 

It is not, then, altogether without reason that the statesman 
and the politician have thought that the study of history is no 
mere fascinating and interesting pursuit, but one of actual use to 
them in the exercise of their callings. As the statesman and the 
politician have to live largely from hand to mouth, perhaps for 
them the greatest value of history lies in its power to confer the 
ability intelligently to evaluate the present. History is a record 
of massed experience, but even experience would not teach if 
events were in such an absolute sense atomistic and unique as the 
crude dictum, “‘ History never repeats itself,” implies. Historical 
training ‘‘ makes possible a sense of perspective,’ and at least 
gives ‘‘ foresight,” if not the gift of prophecy.! There is solid 
ground for the view that a knowledge of history is not to be 
regarded solely as a concern of the student in his cell, nor as a 
pleasant relaxation to be indulged in when one is tired of fiction. 
But there is little doubt that history needs to be written from a 
new standpoint. As it comes more and more to be regarded as a 
branch of biology (which includes psychology)—and this, we 
contend, is the sound way to regard it—so it will be more and 
more acknowledged that it is only adequately to be written by an 
individual who is not only a great scholar, but also a great student 


especially the pregnant sentence at the bottom of p. 118 (reprinted from History, 
i. 35): ‘* History deals with what man has done and how he has done it; and 
that knowledge is at least some guide to what he can do in the future and how he 
should seek to do it. It is from the study of physical science rather than of 
history that men have deduced the paralysing dogma of the helplessness of man- 
kind.” 
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of the life sciences. Its practical utility to the man of affairs will 
increase in proportion as this principle is admitted. This is, we 
admit, to ask a great deal, perhaps an impossibility, of any single 
person, and we can but lament with Theophrastus that man is an 
animal so short-lived. Still, the attempt is well worth making, 
and the deficiencies of a work written by one man of genius with 
a broad knowledge both of history and of its ancillary life sciences 
are likely to be less than those of a history composed by a 
syndicate of specialists. For unity of view is all-important. No 
successful literary work has ever been done by a committee, save 
in the case of the Authorised Version of the Bible,’ and that 
miracle is not likely to be repeated. 

In conclusion, while we have endeavoured to show that the 
facile modern dictum that ‘“‘ History never repeats itself ”’ is too 
crude a presentation of the whole truth of the matter, it is far 
from our intention to stress, to the exclusion of all else, the more 
practical purposes that a study of history may be made to serve. 
In this, as in all other branches of learning, knowledge has other 
uses than mere usefulness. 

E. W. Apams. 


1 See Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, On the Art of Writing (1923), pp. 108-109. 





SOME ASPECTS OF ENGLISH FINANCE IN THE 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY # 


SoMEWHERE between the constitutional and economic camps 
of English medieval history lies that vague financial and 
administrative No-Man’s-Land whose Ulysses is Professor Tout. 
Thanks mainly to the Odyssey he has already given us in the 
first two volumes of his Chapters in Administrative History, 
the outlines of that country as it existed in the twelfth, the 
thirteenth and the early fourteenth centuries are beginning to 
take shape and form. We have, too, the labours of Dr. Round, 
Dr. Poole and Mr. Hilary Jenkinson on Exchequer procedure, 
Mr. J. Conway Davies’ book on Edward II, and the more 
scattered researches of such scholarly and patient workers as 
Professor J. F. Willard and Miss Mabel Mills.* These and others 
have between them greatly supplemented and corrected even 
works of such permanent value as those of Madox ‘ and Stubbs: 
they have added considerably to our knowledge of medieval 
finance and administration, and above all have taught us to 
regard those important subjects in a new light and from a differ- 
ent angle. But the main wave of research has for some time 
now checked its course at the barrier of the Hundred Years’ 
War, so that, while we already know as much about Edward II 
as about any medieval king, we continue to know far too little 
in this field about Richard II and even Edward III. The greater 
part of the fourteenth century, in short, together with much of 
the fifteenth, is marked in our knowledge of administration by 
a gap which is probably unrivalled in the whole of English history 
since the Conquest. The materials are there, but in so far as 
they have been explored at all they have usually been mis- 


1 Based on a communication made to the Cambridge Historical Society, 
8 March 1927. 

® See also his Place of Edward II in English History (1914); two papers 
reprinted from the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, “The English Civil 
Service in the Fourteenth Century ” (1916) and ‘‘ Some Conflicting Tendencies in 
English Administrative History *’ (1924); his Raleigh Lecture to the British 
Academy, The Beginnings of a Modern Capital (1924); and his essay on ‘‘ The 
English Parliament and public opinion, 1376-88,” in Mélanges . . . H. Pirenne 
(Brussels, 1926), tome ii. 

® See bibliographical note, p. 309. 

* History of the Exchequer (second edition, 1769). 
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interpreted; while the sheer bulk of virgin documents makes it 
unlikely that any scientific or final interpretation will emerge 
for many years. It is the object of this paper to attempt a brief 
survey of the work already in existence, and to describe some of 
the difficulties which explain its unsatisfactory character. 
Fortunately the first and most ungrateful task, that of de- 
structive criticism, need not be prolonged. With the exception 
of the volume edited by the late Professor Unwin and entitled 
Finance and Trade under Edward III, the only work of out- 
standing importance } appears to be that of the late Sir James 
Ramsay of Bamff, published in his Genesis of Lancaster, his 
papers in the Antiquary, and the second volume of his History 
of the Revenues of the Kings of England. Schuyler B. Terry’s 
special study, The Financing of the Hundred Years’ War (1337- 
1360), while collecting a good deal of useful information, chiefly 
from the Calendars of the Close and Patent Rolls, simply pro- 
fesses to be ‘‘ a history of various financial expedients and con- 


tracts’ rather than of actual administration or of revenue; 
moreover, it rests upon the same assumptions as Sir James Ramsay 
made, and therefore does not call for separate treatment. It is 
in that respect both like and unlike Finance and Trade, which 


contains one or two valuable essays upon particular subjects, 
notably Unwin’s own on “‘ The Estate of Merchants ”’: like it, in 
being much more highly specialised than Ramsay; unlike it, in 
failing, as Ramsay failed, to understand fully the functions of 
those pillars of fourteenth-century financial administration, the 
tally, the assignment and the fictitious loan. 

Ramsay’s basic error was undoubtedly that of accepting 
financial records of the period at face value, that is, of reading 
into them modern habits of balancing and accurate arithmetic. 
In this connection it may be excusable to quote a well-known 
passage from Werner Sombart’s Quintessence of Capitalism.* 

To be exact, to make calculations balance, is something modern. In all previous 
ages numerical statements were always only approximate. Anyone who is at all 
acquainted with calculations in the Middle Ages knows that if you check the columns 
the general thing is to find the totals quite incorrect. Mistakes in arithmetic were 
common occurrences. So was careless usage of figures in calculating prices. . . 
All these errors are clearly seen in the so-called book-keeping of the Middle Ages. 
If you look through the books of a Télner, a Viko von Feldersen, a Wittenborg, 


or an Ott Ruhland you will find it exceedingly difficult to believe that the writers 
were great merchants in their generation. All their calculations amount to this : 


* If we also except S. Dowell’s History of Taxation (1888), the medieval 
portions of which are notoriously inadequate, and the excellent special studies on 
the Customs by Dr. Hubert Hall and, more recently, Professor N.S. B. Gras. 

* Translation by M. Epstein, 1915, p.18. My italics. 
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they just note down the sums paid and received, without any attempt at order, much 
like the small country trader does to-day... . There is no conception of exact 
statement, nor any effort to make clear how much is owed or owing. ‘“‘ Item,a 
box of gloves—but I do not know how much they were.”’ Or, “‘ Item, one owes 
me 19 gulden . . . but his name I have forgotten.” 


Sombart, of course, is speaking of commercial houses, not of 
royal finance. But much of what he says in this passage is, 
mutatis mutandis, true of the Receipt Rolls of Edward III. 
Professor Tout and Dr. Dorothy M. Broome think they have 
found a solitary example of a ‘“ National balance-sheet ” drawn 
up in 1362-3 for their own use by the clerks of the Exchequer.’ 
But in his introduction to that document, Mr. Tout, too, empha- 
sises the faulty arithmetic which is not uncommon in the Receipt 
Rolls and even in this ‘‘ balance-sheet ”’ itself; while the writer’s 
personal experience after six months’ intermittent study of the 
Receipt and Issue Rolls is the same. Again, the statement 
that “‘ they just note down the sums paid and received, without 
any attempt at order,” might have been made of the same rolls : 
they are essentially rolls of record. 

Sombart, however, overstates his case when he goes on to 
say that “there is no conception of exact statement, nor any 
effort to make clear how much is owed or owing;”’ to imply, in 
fact, that the medieval business man could not be accurate, 
because he did not know what accuracy meant. The sentence 
just quoted would not be true of all English financial records. 
Miss Mills, for example, in her analysis of the Surrey membrane? 
of the Pipe Roll for 1295, shows again and again in great and 
complex detail the pains taken and the skill used by the Exchequer 
clerks in tracing and recovering bad debts : such as that of Geoffrey 
de Cruce, which attained an age of over eighty years before it 
was settled, or that incurred by a Prior of Newark early in the 
thirteenth century, when he acquired a small holding already 
burdened with a huge debt of over £450, obscurely connected 
with arrears of the farm of Southampton and dating from the 
reign of Henry II. It was not till 1339, over 170 years after 
this debt had originally been incurred, that the Exchequer’s 
attempt to exact full payment from successive owners of the 
land was finally abandoned. The Pipe Rolls, in fact, are full of 
exact balances struck with individual debtors; but then the 
Pipe Rolls were essentially rolls of audit as well as of record. 

1 Published in the English Historical Review (1924), xxxix. 404-419. Miss 
Mills’ article ‘‘ Exchequer Addenda,”’ ibid. (1925), xl. 229, deals with the same 


subject, 
* Surrey Record Soc., vol. xxi: reviewed in History, x. 159. 
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Sombart’s generalisation is therefore only valuable in so far as 
it goes to show that medieval business men, possibly under the 
influence of canonist teaching, were not primarily obsessed with 
balances and accuracy. The English Exchequer clerks at least 
were capable of both in some degree, when they saw occasion 
for them, and the difference lies not so much in competence as 
in the point of view: individual accounts could be and were 
strictly audited, but there was no conception of balancing royal 
or national revenue against expenditure as a whole. Mr. Tout 
himself takes this view: he thinks that the document he dis- 
covered was a very rough, and perhaps a quite intentionally 
misleading, estimate of the true position, designed merely to 
convince parliament of the unlimited needs of the king. 

Now Sir James Ramsay had apparently no inkling of the 
mixed character of the entries upon the Receipt Rolls. In 
order to obtain his estimate of the revenue he was content to 
use totals often inaccurate in the way just suggested and still 
more often in ways to be described; selected totals, too, taken 
at random from the Exchequer Enrolled Accounts, from the 
Wardrobe Accounts, from the Receipt Rolls themselves. These, 
not without further slips, he added together, ignoring the vital 
difference, of which in the Genesis of Lancaster he was aware,” 
between real and fictitious loans. In taking the result as the 
real revenue in any one year he also ignored the retarding influ- 
ence of the process called assignment, which, while not necessarily 
affecting the gross total over a period of years, continually 
distributes ‘‘ annual ’’ revenue over more than one year. Lastly, 
he ignored the fact that some of the king’s income, for instance 
large portions of the ransoms extorted by Edward III in his 
wars, together with loans from the Italian merchants, frequently 
never found their way into the Exchequer or Wardrobe Accounts 
at all. 

Moreover, Sir James Ramsay exhibited the same faith in the 
Issue Rolls that he had already exhibited in the case of the 
Receipt. The immediate results are less serious, for the Issue 
Rolls, though every total requires careful checking, do record 
sums actually spent somewhere at one time or another, though, 
owing once more to the retarding action of assignment, they are 
by no means necessarily spent on the day, or even in the year, 
on or in which their expenditure is recorded. The trouble here 


? See the reviews of his Revenues, by Miss Mills, in Eng. Hist. Rev., xli. 429- 
431, and by Miss D. M. Broome in Hisrory, xi. 276. 
* Genesis of Lancaster, ii. 94-5. 
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is that the Issue Rolls by no means represent the whole of the 
king’s expenditure: Miss Mills at least } knows of orders issued 
to the sheriffs to pay out large sums for the expenses of the 
central administration, sums which none the less never appeared 
in either Pipe, Receipt or Issue Rolls, or in Wardrobe Accounts, 
though the orders for them may be traced in the Memoranda 
Rolls, under the heading of Precepta. 

It is clear from these considerations that Sir James Ramsay’s 
financial studies can only possess a strictly limited value: his 
mistakes may be constant, but it does not follow that their 
effects are. The attempt to produce an accurate statement of 
the revenue and expenditure of the medieval kings of England 
is probably a hopeless one in any case, for the reasons given: 
the best results obtainable are hardly worth the labour involved. 
But such an attempt is rendered more hopeless than it need be 
by our present ignorance of the financial machine as it existed 
in the fourteenth century; hence, having cleared the ground, 
the next step should be to evolve new methods of inquiry, and 
to attempt to discover by their aid, not what the machine pro- 
duced, so much as what it was and how it worked. 

Fourteenth-century finance was built upon the assignment 
and the tally. Tallies were a kind of receipt, as the official cata- 
logue of the Record Office Museum explains: “ narrow shafts 
of hard wood on which notches were cut to denote particular 
sums of money . . . inscribed with the name of the accountant. 
. . . After being split longitudinally, one section was retained 
by each of the parties to an account.” Assignment has been 
described by Mr. Tout as a “ pernicious process . . . by which, 
all through the period of war, the Crown sought to stave off 
present disaster by imposing severe penalties upon the future.” ® 
It was, very roughly, ‘‘a system of anticipatory drafts on the 
taxation revenues,” a system which, in Edward III’s reign, 
might take a number of forms. The most usual process was 
for a writ to issue to the collectors of the customs, or of a subsidy, 
or to a sheriff or to any other official who might be expected 
to have money in hand, ordering them to satisfy a certain royal 
creditor on his production of a tally for the amount involved ; 
a tally, however, made out not in his name, but in the names 

1 Eng. Hist. Rev., xli. 430. I have added the reference to the Issue Rolls. 

* P. 27; cf. plate vi. Ontallies in general, see Mr. Jenkinson’s four articles 
cited below, p. 309. 

* Eng. Hist. Rev., xxxix.411. The most recent account of the system is to be 


found in Mr. Willard’s article, ibid. xlii. See also his ‘‘ Exchequer Tally,” 
cited below, p. 309. 
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of, let us say, the collectors. When the collectors came to 
account, therefore, they would produce as many of such tallies 
as they had accumulated in lieu of moneys they had already 
paid to the king’s creditors. Alternatively, there might be no 
tally, but a writ of privy seal would be issued, simply ordering 
the collectors to pay a specified sum to the holder of the writ, 
who would surrender it on receiving the money, so that the 
collectors might have something to show in their account at the 
Exchequer. Or, again, officials of the Wardrobe ! might request 
and receive cash from the collectors, giving them in exchange 
bills of the wardrobe, which would ultimately be presented at 
the Exchequer. Or, again, letters under the great seal might 
issue for the same purpose, and the collectors might get some 
form of receipt for what they had paid out, such as the half of 
an indenture. 

Whatever the means adopted, the practice of assignment 
meant that the Exchequer of Receipt was becoming more and 
more of a clearing-house for writs and tallies and less and less 
the scene of cash transactions. This tendency is a very old 
one: Mr. Jenkinson has found it at work as early as the twelfth 
century.2, But alongside it persisted the still older habit of 
‘paying a good deal of the revenue in cash into the Exchequer, 
and the continually changing relation between these cash pay- 
ments and the credit transactions is of the first importance. 
The labour of establishing this relation for many years prior to 
1349 is probably not worth the result: Mr. Willard has done 
it for two years, 1327 and 1333.3 But from 1349 at least, though 
the first traces occur twelve or thirteen years earlier, it is possible, 
by means of certain marginal annotations in the Receipt Rolls, 
to discover without serious difficulty how many entries represent 
cash and how many credit transactions.‘ 

The effects of assignment upon the financial machine are 
many and various. It was essentially a slipshod device, appro- 

1 For the Wardrobe see History, supra, p. 46 (April 1927). 

* “William Cade, an Early Financier,” Eng. Hist. Rev., xxviii. 209-27, 
731-2, recently supplemented by ‘‘A Moneylender’s Bonds of the Twelfth 
Century " in Essays presented to R. L. Poole (1927), esp. pp. 197-9. 

* Eng. Hist. Rev., xlii. I have an unqualified admiration for this article: 


the statement in the text refers to many years (say fifty), which is a different 


matter. 
* Astudy by the present writer of the relation between the two for the years 


1349-1399 is chortly to be published in the Eng. Hist. Rev. There is a steady 
diminution of assignment, which starts at an extremely high level, up to 1371, 
when there begins a great increase in cash transactions lasting nearly eight years, 
followed by a series of remarkable fluctuations, roughly corresponding with 
political events, during the reign of Richard II. 
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priate to periods of financial strain such as that of the Hundred 
Years War, during which urgent creditors could only be put off 
with tallies, realisable when the next tax was collected. From 
the creditor’s point of view the device was an extremely incon- 
venient one. Instead of receiving his money immediately and 
at Westminster, he had to make what was often a difficult and 
dangerous journey in order to find some harassed official, it 
might be at the other end of England. Even if he found his 
man, it was uncertain whether he would be paid, for the Exchequer 
might have overdrawn on that particular official, or the official 
might not have got all his money in himself as yet. Or, again, 
the king might order, as in August 1327, the collectors of customs 
at a certain port (in that case Southampton) to send all their 
money in hand to the king, previous assignments notwithstanding 
On 6 May 1339 all outstanding assignments were revoked, 
“other than for the defence of castles and towns in Scotland 
and to the Bardi and Peruzzi,’ ? while a little later the Patent 
Roll states that certain merchants have agreed that they will 
make further loans of sums assigned when they have obtained 
these.* The implied uncertainty of assignment is interesting : 
one wonders too what happened to assignments when the subsidy 
upon which they were made was converted into something else; 
for instance, when the ninth of sheaves, fleeces, lambs and mov- 
ables of 1340 was converted into a grant of a definite number 
of sacks of wool by the parliament of 1341. It is amusing to 
find in the Close Roll of 1343 mention of an assignment which 
“the king and council had agreed to keep,” * apparently as an 
exception ! 

In short, tallies of assignment were frequently dishonoured, 
as appears from the Receipt Rolls themselves. Here again and 
again at all periods we meet entries recording the receipt of a 
certain sum from some accountant, followed by the marginal 
note pro somebody else, the sure sign of an assignment to the 
latter. Afterwards the entry has been struck through and an 
interlineation made which records the receipt of a so-called 
“loan” from the individual mentioned in the margin. The 
“loan” is, of course, a fictitious one—the king’s creditor had 
been marked as paid, but in reality he had failed to cash his 

1 Finance and Trade under Edward III, p.103. My italics. 

* Ibid.,p. 122. For the priority given to the claim of the Bardi and Peruzzi, 
ef. Sapori, Crisi delle compagnie dei Bardi e dei Peruzzi, reviewed by Professor 
F. M. Powicke in History, xii. 60. 


* Finance and Trade, p.117. My italics. 
* Ibid., pp. 118, 122. 
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tally. To save trouble with the totals, therefore,! the original 
entry was cancelled, and the amount in question recorded over 
again as a “receipt ”’ in the form of a “loan ” from the creditor, 
which, in a sense, it was, as the king still owed him the money. 
This is usually followed by an attempt to pay off all or part of 
the “loan” with fresh tallies of assignment, so that the same 
amount of money does duty as revenue twice over; perhaps 
oftener, as the process is repeated. Consequently, any estimate 
of the king’s income based on those Rolls is apt to be misleading. 

Moreover, at every repetition, not only is the revenue falsi- 
fied, but the creditor once more disappointed; and in this dis- 
appointment lies the reason for the growing popular resentment 
at the use of tallies. In Mr. Coulton’s Chaucer and his England * 
attention is thrice drawn to a significant extract from a London 
chronicle: ‘‘ This same year (1359) the King held royally S. 
George Feast at Windsor, there being King John of France, the 
which King John said in scorn that he never saw so royal a 
feast and so costly made with tallies of tree, without paying of 
gold and silver.’ Mr. Coulton interprets this remark as an 
unjustifiable sneer at ‘‘the thrift and order” and “ business 
methods ” of the English Crown. It seems more probable that 
King John spoke rather in envy than in malice; but if he did 
sneer, the sneer must have been justified. At any rate it is 
very doubtful whether the tradesmen who received the tallies 
would have shared Mr. Coulton’s enthusiasm for the business 
methods of Edward III. In 1357 the Londoners complained : 
“Whereas the good folk of the City had been charged for taxes 
and tallages above all others of the Commons, and whereas they 
had lent the king (sums varying from £2000 to £60,000)... 
which had not been repaid ... they pray the king to take 
these matters into consideration.”’* In such circumstances King 
John’s remark was likely enough to be appreciated two years 
later. 


1 In view of the frequent inaccuracy, already mentioned, of the daily and 
weekly totals, this policy is at first surprising. But the clerks seem to have 
aimed at a rule of thumb exactitude, and the attainment of even that modest ideal 
would have been impracticable without some such system as this. 

* Pp. 33, 194, 197, edition of 1908; quoting A Chronicle of London (1827), 
p. 64. My italics. Mr. Coulton adopts my view in a new edition now in pre- 
paration. C.L. Kingsford, in the Introduction to his Chronicles of London (p. x), 
pointed out that the chronicle cited above (MS. Harl. 565), “‘ is throughout of a 
distinctly civic character.’’ Thus, though its composition may be dated 
precisely to 1443-4, it may well enshrine a sufficiently accurate tradition of an 
earlier age. 

* R.R. Sharpe, Cal. of Letter-Book G among the Archives of the City, p. 85. 

No. 48.—voL. XI. x 
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As early as the reign of Edward I the “ Song against the 
King’s Taxes” remarks, “Est vitii signum Pro victu solvere 
lignum.”! So, too, among the English works of Wyclif there is 
a tract called ‘“‘ Servants and Lords,’ written shortly after the 
Peasants’ Revolt, which refers to “lords who take the goods of 
the poor and pay for them with white sticks.” There are 
parallels to this in the anonymous “ Lantern of Light,” ‘“ Other 
payment get they none but a white stick,” and in “God speed 
the Plough,” the unknown writer of which, after mentioning that 
the king’s purveyors want bread and meat, adds : 

And to the kyngis courte we moste it lede, 

And our payment shalbe a styke of a bough, 
which I would certainly interpret, with Dr. H. B. Workman, as 
a tally, and not, with Skeat, as a beating!* I owe these three 
quotations to his recent book, John Wyclif (ii. 244). He refers 
them to “the king’s right of purveyance when travelling, for 
which only a tally was given,” which seems to me unexception- 
able; but much as I should like to, I cannot find in ‘‘ God speed 
the Plough”’ any evidence for his interesting statement that 
“these tallies were then bought up at a ruinous discount by 
sharpers.” 

In the Good Parliament, however, Lord Latimer and Richard 
Lyons were actually charged with thus discounting tallies of 
assignment, and it is natural to suppose that under such con- 
ditions so obvious a business existed and even flourished. The rise 
of the self-made layman is an important feature of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, and Mr. Jenkinson has pointed 
out the number of such men who seem to spring from what he 
has called “the floating civil service.” Great merchants could 
not afford to be put off again and again by the Exchequer with 
what might frequently be bad tallies, which would none the less 
drive them for collection up to Yorkshire perhaps, or to Corn- 
wall; and it is natural to suppose that individuals, or groups 
of individuals, might be found to undertake the discounting of 
such tallies, for a consideration, on the spot. This step is an 
important one in English financial history, for the tally becomes 
thereby a negotiable instrument. There is nothing improbable 
in it, for the pro tally, like a true receipt, never bore the name of 
the payee but of the prospective payer; and it is more than likely 


1 Political Songs (Camden Soc.), p. 186. 

2 English Works of Wyclif (ed. Matthew, Early Eng. Text Soc. ), p- 233; 
Lantern of Light (ed. Swinburn, ibid.), p. 113; Pierce the Ploughmans Orede (ed. 
Skeat, ibid.), app., ll. 29-30. 

8 The Anonimalle Chronicle (ed. V. H. Galbraith, 1927), p. 87. 
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that wardrobe debentures had already been changing hands. 
If wardrobe debentures, why not tallies? Much evidence points 
that way. 

The question of discounting is, however, among the least of 
the problems which remain to be solved before general state- 
ments can safely be made about the income and expenditure of 
Edward III and Richard II, and the effects of their financial 
administration upon the social and economic condition of England. 
The detailed consideration of these problems is perhaps best left 
to experts, but the broad results based on their solution will be 
important to every student of English history at that period. 
Thus while it has long been clear that the ancient slogan, ‘“ the 
king should live of his own,” was even more at variance with 
the possible facts of the case in the fourteenth century than it 
had ever been before, yet when that stale clamour is loudly 
raised again by the Commons in the Ricardian parliaments,' it 
is no more than mildly deplored by the classic historians: the 
child is naughty, they admit, but its adult splendours must 
excuse the mal entendus of its infancy. In actual fact, it is be- 
coming more and more clear that the much-vaunted Commons 
of Richard’s reign, though powerful auxiliaries, had little inde- 
pendent life or force apart from the nobles, bureaucrats or bishops 
who in turn controlled them, except perhaps during the period 
1377-83, when their repeated incursions into the complicated 
details of administration were nothing short of disastrous. In 
the years 1378 to 1381 the record of military, naval and financial 
failure is complete, from the fiasco at St. Malo to the paralysis 
of the Peasants’ Revolt. Successive remodellings of the “ con- 
tinual”’ council? had achieved nothing; “tallage of groats ”’ 
(1377), poll-tax of 1379, poll-tax of 1380, all had failed, and the 
percentage of “‘cash”’ against ‘‘ book-keeping ”’ entries at the 
Exchequer of Receipt had dwindled from 76 to 33.3 After 1383 
at latest “‘ parliamentary ’’ government is hopelessly discredited 
for the rest of the century, and the Commons relapse into their 
earlier state of vassalage, now to the dominant faction of the 
nobility, as in 1386-8 and 1399, now to the Crown. It is only 
when these warring forces are in some sort of occasional equi- 
librium during the fifteenth century that this immature insti- 
tution can temporarily enter into a heritage which as yet it can 
only abuse. 


1 £.g. those of Oct. 1377 and Oct. 1385: Rot. Parl., iii. 6,213. Cf. No. 32 
of the charges against Richard in 1399 : ibid., p. 419. 
* For these see N. B. Lewis, Eng. Hist. Rev. (1926), xli. 246 seqq. 
* See above, p. 303, note 4. 
x2 
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It has long been recognised that the second half of Stubbs’ 
great work is, in spite of its permanent value, little more than 
a handbook of parliamentary history ; and it was this insistence 
on parliament which blinded him to the real worth of an efficient 
bureaucrat like Michael de la Pole, whose “ departmental ” 
endeavour, based on twenty years’ experience,’ to checkmate 
alike aristocratic or “‘ parliamentary ” inroads on administration, 
damns him for ever in Stubbs’ eyes as a man “ not equal to the 
needs of the times.””? We are beginning to discover the actual 
facts underlying the statement de la Pole is said to have made 
to the parliament which impeached him, that the king was so 
deeply in debt that he could only be relieved by exceptionally 
heavy taxation.* Professor Baldwin has made much the same 
point* about the so-called “favourites” of Richard’s closing 
years, in particular of the famous trio, Bushey, Bagot and Green. 
If the largely unwritten financial and administrative history of 
this epoch is at last going to persuade historians to do justice to 
the overworked official, so much the better. No disrespect to 
Stubbs, it may be added, is intended. His Constitutional History 
will always be of primary importance, and, considering its pioneer 
character, even its details are still remarkably accurate. Such 
slips as his statement that the absolute minimum payable under 
the tax of 1380 was three groats, whereas it was one,® are extra- 
ordinarily rare. His major defects are faults of omission, rather 
than of commission, resulting in a wrong distribution of emphasis. 
Where Stubbs saw parliament, and parliament only, we are begin- 
ning to see the vague outlines of a great and largely decentralised 
administrative machine, to re-discover the later medieval 
sheriff and to observe the Justice of the Peace. Administrative 
history, which is to-day only in its infancy, is doing a great work, 
not so much in correcting Stubbs—for that is a comparatively 
small one—as in supplying something towards our knowledge of 
those elements in later medieval life which Stubbs ignored. 

1 See Mr. Tout’s article on him in the Dictionary of National Biography. He 
was first summoned to parliament in 1366; by 1386 he had served at different 


times as chancellor, ambassador, admiral, commissioner of array and captain of 
Calais. 

2 The Constitutional History of England (1896), ii. 487; but cf. pp. 498-9. 

% Continuator of Knighton (Rolls Ser., No. 92, 1895), ii. 215: ‘* Petierat enim 
cancellarius ex nomine regis a communibus quatuor quindenas solvi in uno anno 
et totidem decimas a clero, dicens regem adeo indebitatum quod non posset aliter 
a suo debito et aliis oneribus sibi incumbentibus, tam de guerra quam de familia 
et de aliis, relevari.”’ 

* The King’s Council in England during the Middle Ages (1913), pp. 132-42. 

5 Op. cit., p. 470. It is correctly given in the passage from Rot. Parl., iii. 
90, which he quotes in a footnote. 
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Incidentally administrative historians may yet rewrite much 
political history and re-delineate much political character. In 
this connection it will be enough to mention the puzzling last 
three years of the reign of Richard II. Administrative, or 
financial, history (for the two are largely one) will tell us how 
much, and how little, truth there is in the Lancastrian story 
of the forced loans and pardons of that period, and why it was, 
if the story is mainly genuine, as it seems to be, that Richard 
needed so much money, and what he did with it. It seems 
probable that the revenue from the customs reached a record 
height in those years, and Richard received a grant for life in 
1398 of the subsidy upon wool, wool-fells and leather. Why did 
he want more? Was he still burdened with the debts disclosed 
in 13862 Was he really dreaming of the Empire? Did he 
mean to reconquer Ireland, to build up a military despotism 
based on Ireland, Cheshire and Wales? Was he mad or merely 
extravagant? It is not only on measures but on men that light 
is likely to be thrown in time by the outwardly dry researches of 
the workers on administrative history. ANTHONY STEEL. 


Bibliographical note.—For Exchequer origins, records and procedure see 
J. Horace Round, ‘‘ The Origin of the Exchequer,” in The Commune of London 
(1899), and other works; R. L. Poole, The Exchequer in the Twelfth Century 
(1912); C. H. Jenkinson, ‘‘ The Financial Records of the Reign of John,” in 
Magna Carta Commemoration Essays (Royal Historical Soc., 1917), ‘* Records 
of Receipts from the English Jewry,” in Transactions of the Jewish Hist. Soc., 
vols. viii and ix, and articles on tallies in Archeologia, |xii and lxxiv, and 
Proc. Soc. of Antiquaries, 2nd Ser., xxv, xxvi; T. F. Tout, Admin. Hist., i. 72 
seqq. The latest resumé of modern work on the medieval exchequer is in the 
édition frangaise of Stubbs (Paris, 1927), iii. 732-42. Etudes additionelles, by 
G. Lefebvre. For financial administration generally, see (besides Mr. Tout’s 
works cited above, p. 298, note 2) J. F. Willard, “‘The English Church and the 
Lay Taxes of the Fourteenth Century,” and “‘ The Scotch Raids and the Taxation 
of Northern England,” in University of Colorado Studies, 1907, 1908 ; “‘ The Taxes 
upon Movables of the Reigns of Edward I, Edward II and Edward III,” Eng. 
Hist. Rev. (1913-5), xxviii. 517, xxix. 317, xxx. 69; ‘*‘ The Assessment of Lay 
Subsidies,” Annual Rep. of the American Hist. Assoc., 1917; Surrey Record 
Soc., vol. xviii (Taxation Returns), 1923; ‘“‘ An Early Exchequer Tally,” Bull. 
Rylands Lib. (1923), vii. 270; ‘‘ The Memoranda Rolls,” in Essays presented to 
T.F. Tout, 1925; ‘* Records dealing with the Taxes upon Movables,” Bull. of the 
Institute of Hist. Research (1925), iii. 27; ‘“*‘ The Crown and its Creditors,”” Eng. 
Hist. Rev. (1927), xlii. 12; and M. H. Mills, ‘‘ Adventus Vice-comitum,”’ Eng. 
Hist. Rev. (1922-3), xxxvi. 481, xxxvii. 331; ‘‘ Exchequer Addenda,” ibid. 
(1925), xl. 229; Surrey Record Soc., vol. xxi. (Pipe Roll, 1295), 1924; two 
papers on Exchequer procedure in T'rans. R. Hist. Soc., fourth Ser., vols. viii, x, 
1925, 1927.. For the development’of the subsidy see J. Tait, Taxation in Salford 
Hundred (Chetham Soc., 1924); for clerical taxation, W. E. Lunt, Valuation of 
Norwich (1926). 8S. K. Mitchell’s Studies in Taxation (1914) is also useful. 

The best general interpretation of Richard II’s reign and character is that by 
Professor Tait in Dict. Nat. Biog. 
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Tue career of Drake fills the chief place in an important 
chapter of English history, and the number of books dealing with 
it is therefore large. It is possible, however, to select half-a-dozen, 
three of them recently published, which survey the subject with 
varying degrees of amplitude. Four of these will provide the 
student who may be contemplating research of his own with 
information on what has been accomplished and what problems 
remain to be elucidated, and one is an admirable book for boys. 

The basis of a course of modern reading upon Drake must be 
the two-volume life by Sir Julian Corbett. To painstaking 
research the author added a gift for clear and vivid narrative, 
and produced a history that is consistent, intelligible and lively. 
The book has stood the test of time and is as widely read to-day 
as when it was first published thirty years ago, for it is the work 
of a true historian. Corbett viewed Drake primarily as a naval 
officer and a founder of the modern Navy. He therefore laid a 
foundation for his narrative with an introduction on the develop- 
ment of ships, weapons and tactics in the period prior to Drake’s 
career. This introduction should be read and re-read, for it is 
the key to the argument of the book; its main ideas still hold 
good and have nowhere else been set forth in so masterly a 
manner. The same is true of the subsequent picture of the 
Elizabethan navy, of its moral and material growth, its hold 
upon the national imagination, and its effect upon the history of 
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England and the world. The author’s touch never failed in 
depicting these large matters, and in his course he swept away a 
number of false ideas which had enjoyed a protracted currency. 

If this were all that should be said of Corbett’s Drake there 
would be little need of further witness. But there is such need, 
for the book is by no means a final authority. In spite of its 
merits it suffers from the defect of unmeasured hero-worship. 
The author concentrates the limelight upon Drake and leaves 
much of the background in obscurity. He takes too little account 
of Drake’s prominent contemporaries and hardly any of the 
mass of seafaring and sea-trading Englishmen of the time. He 
pauses sometimes to admire Drake as the begetter of some 
revolutionary idea which a wider survey may show to have been 
not original but a commonplace of contemporary thought. And 
inevitably he passes lightly over things which would mar the 
harmony of his picture. The whole tendency of his book is to 
imply that the Elizabethan naval success was the achievement 
of one man, which it was not. 

Corbett missed little of the evidence available from the sources 
that were open to him, although he did here and there overlook 
documents that would have involved some modification of his 
judgments.! An instance may be quoted. After a description 
of Drake’s plan for the West Indies campaign of 1585-6, we read : 
“It is the broadly conceived design of a great captain aimed at 
destroying the fountain head of the enemy’s supplies, and seizing 
and occupying against him the point upon which his whole 
system of communications turned.” If this eulogy is merited 
the great captain was not Drake but Hawkins, for a document in 
the Domestic State Papers? shows that Hawkins planned this 
West Indian expedition exactly as it was afterwards carried out, 
and that he did so in 1579 whilst Drake was far away in the 
Pacific. The only point which Hawkins omitted was the per- 
manent retention of a Caribbean stronghold. Drake certainly 
proposed that, although he did not attempt to do it, and modern 
critics have congratulated him on the soundness of his decision. 
Since Corbett’s time some new sources of information have come 
to light. The Spanish and Mexican archives have yielded a 
number of documents upon the voyage of circumnavigation.® 
In spite of their bulk and variety it must be said that they do 
not seriously modify the story of events as told by Corbett; in 
reconstructing actions from dubious evidence he displayed an 


* See below, p. 321, for a general note on the sources for Drake’s career. 
2 P.R.O., 8. P. Dom., Eliz., Vol. 131, No, 64. ® See below, p. 316, 
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insight that seldom led him astray. There are other possible 
deposits of new material—the Seville records (for voyages other 
than the circumnavigation); the archives of Lisbon; many 
scattered collections in France; and in England the records of 
the High Court of Admiralty. Discoveries in these quarters 
may or may not seriously modify our interpretation of Drake’s 
personal actions, but they will certainly yield a completer story 
of the age in which he lived; and a clearer background will help 
to place him in truer perspective. A complete and at the same 
time critical life of Drake has yet to be written, and meanwhile 
Sir Julian Corbett holds the field. 

The next authority on the list, Mr. Oppenheim’s edition of 
Monson’s Naval T'racts, is not likely to be known to many general 
readers. The loss is theirs, for the work, although in form a 
commentary upon Monson’s rather feeble writings, is in effect a 
detailed history of the Elizabethan war with Spain. Mr. Oppen- 
heim begins with an introduction on the early history of the 
Navy and the causes and course of the war, and then gives the 
text of each of Monson’s narratives, followed by notes containing 
the fruits of his own research. That research has been deep and 
wide, and the editorial matter exceeds in bulk and value the text 
to which it is appended. The editor is detached and critical. 
He has few enthusiasms, but supplies their place with some 
shrewd thrusts at unproved theories. After reading Corbett one 
should turn to Oppenheim; they are mutually complementary. 
Oppenheim, however, is available only for the regular naval 
campaigns; Drake’s early life, the Panama raid, and the circum- 
navigation are outside his scope. His results, one may suggest, 
would have been more fruitful if cast into a formal history. As 
they stand they are invaluable to the initiated, but their more 
general utility has been restricted by their subordination to a 
second-rate classic. An earlier work by the same author, The 
Administration of the Royal Navy and Merchant Shipping (to 
1660), published in 1896, should also be consulted for the back- 
ground of Drake’s naval career, although it does not contain much 
that bears directly upon his adventures. 

Mr. E. F. Benson has written a medium-length life of Drake. 
His work owes a good deal to that of Corbett (as every new Life 
must), but he has consulted some of the original authorities and 
has drawn upon Oppenheim’s Monson. He is sympathetic and 
enthusiastic and has given an interesting picture of a man, 
although one may doubt whether it is always a faithful representa- 
tion of the man; for the author’s imagination is apt to be undis- 
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ciplined and to lead him to express sweeping judgments for which 
the actual evidence does not carry conviction. In the matter of 
style it is perhaps best to let Mr. Benson speak for himself. The 
following is from p. 172: 


For Drake had been a subject of vivid correspondence between the Foreign 
Office of His Most Sanctified Majesty of Spain and His Majesty’s Ambassador to 
the heretic court of ‘‘ that Jezebel of the North.”’ Jezebel had received innumer- 
able notes on the question, recounting how the corsair had been playing hell 
with the ships of the Most Sanctified in the Pacific, and loading his pirate craft 
with the gold that should have paid troops in the Netherlands and built ships at 
Cadiz. These (though the point was not explicitly stated) were certainly designed, 
when there were enough of them, to pitch Jezebel out of the window and buy 
dogs to eat her. His Majesty made strong complaints about this piracy: he 
thought it Too Bad, and did his Sister of England know anything about it? 

No one writes a book without a mistake, and a certain amount 
of toleration is due to all who are grappling with a complex 
subject. But since Mr. Benson shows himself very conscious of 
the mistakes of others (he goes out of his way to be severe with 
Froude), it is fair to point out that his own book contains many 
inaccurate statements. The following are examples. On p. 24 
it is stated that the slaving expedition of 1566 was abandoned 
owing to Spanish protests; but there is a variety of evidence to 
show that it took place in spite of them.' The hostages given by 
Hawkins at San Juan de Ulua were, we are told, handed over to 
the Inquisition and brutally tortured (p. 38); in fact they were 
so harshly imprisoned that some of them died of disease and 
neglect, but they were not given over to the Inquisition, neither 
were they tortured.? In this affair the case against Spain is 
black enough and ought not to be exaggerated. ‘‘ The Spanish 
custom was to kill all prisoners” (p. 50) is an assertion con- 
tradicted by a mass of ascertained facts. A doubtful authority 
states that Drake served in the Navy after his return from the 
West in 1569; and another, perhaps more doubtful, says he was 
imprisoned for deserting Hawkins. Corbett mentions both and 
adopts the former as the better probability. Mr. Benson makes 
of it a certainty—‘‘ he at once entered the Royal Navy ”—and 
omits any reference to the alternative. A commission to survey 
the Navy was appointed in 1583, and Drake was a member of it. 
So much rests upon known evidence. Mr. Benson enlarges this 
to, ‘‘ these two years, 1583 and 1584, he spent chiefly in visiting 
dockyards and making himself increasingly felt on the Naval 


1 P.R.O., Port Books, Plymouth, 1010/18; High Court of Admiralty, Libels, 
3/39, Nos. 22, 101; State Papers Foreign, Eliz., Vol. 99, ff. 6, 6b; B.M. MS, Cotton, 
Otho E viii, f. 32. 

* P.R.O., S. P. For., Eliz., Vol. 110, ff. 162-3. 
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Commission.” Nothing has yet come to light about the duration, 
and little about the achievements, of this commission. It may 
have functioned in 1584, and Drake may have visited dockyards 
and been otherwise active; but, to apply to Mr. Benson a phrase 
of his own about Froude, ‘‘ I cannot find who told him so.” On 
p. 188 we read that the West Indies expedition of 1585 was com- 
posed: of “‘ a lusty lot of pirates—for pirates in effect they were,” 
and at the same time that it was “‘ a national enterprise sanctioned 
by the Queen.” Walsingham is shown (p. 288) discerning the 
Spanish plans in 1591 and writing to the Queen about them; he 
died in 1590. There are a number of such misstatements or 
confusions of statement, and in sum they are of more than 
passing importance, for they help to build up the conclusions so 
confidently expressed on questions that are really disputable. 

Mr. J. D. Upcott has contributed to Putnam’s Junior History 
Series an excellent short life of Drake, a school book based upon 
a careful study of larger works. He approaches his subject in a 
manner which will inspire confidence among schoolboy readers, 
for he has himself constructed models of the Revenge and other 
ships of the period, and photographs of these models appear as 
illustrations to the book. That of the Revenge is especially well 
worth study. The making of models from the imperfect data 
that survive is a form of research that imparts realism to historical 
study and can be carried out in the school workshop; and a boy 
who has helped to build a Tudor ship or a medieval castle 
will certainly have had his critical faculties stimulated even if 
mere reading has left them dormant. Mr. Upcott’s story of 
Drake is written in a lively manner without being too highly 
coloured. It takes account not only of Drake’s personal career, 
but also of the growth of the Navy and the great historical trans- 
actions of the time. It may be heartily recommended to the 
increasing number of schoolmasters who think it desirable to 
supplement the text-book with short volumes on special topics. 
If the other biographies in the same series equal it in value they 
will form a valuable set. 

There are certain unsettled or disputed questions in Drake's 
career. The first is a minor one, that of the date of his birth. 
The original authorities are contradictory. Corbett favours the 
date 1545-6; Benson, with more probability, 1541; and Mr. 
Wagner, whose book will be considered below, 1543, although he 
believes that Drake himself did not know the date and so may 
have made differing statements about it. But against this we 
have the fact that he was well over twenty when his father died 
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in 1567, and it is reasonable to suppose that his father would 
have told him how old he was. 

Next there is the matter of Drake’s participation in the 
slaving voyage of 1566-7, a venture promoted by John Hawkins 
but commanded by Captain John Lovell. Until recently Drake’s 
presence was attested only by a single late authority, which was 
suspect because it gave a false date for the voyage. But evidence 
has now come to light which confirms Drake’s part, and the 
question should be regarded as settled. Some details of this 
voyage are known, but its full story has never been revealed. It 
may perhaps be found among the Spanish archives. 

Drake accompanied Hawkins on the slaving expedition of 
1567-9, which met with disaster at San Juan de Ulua. After 
the Spanish onslaught two ships alone escaped, the Minion 
commanded by Hawkins, and the Judith by Drake. During the 
night they became separated, and Drake made an independent 
voyage home. Hawkins, who had more men than he could feed 
and lost the majority of them on the passage to England, accused 
Drake of deserting him: ‘‘ [The Judith] forsook us in our great 
misery.” The charge was repeated twenty years later by William 
Borough, a member of the Navy Board, when on his trial for 
deserting Drake in the Cadiz expedition. Sir Julian Corbett 
holds that the parting may have been accidental and that Drake 
acted for the best. This, it must be said, puts a strain upon the 
evidence, which indicates that Hawkins anchored before nightfall 
and remained in the same position until next day, so that Drake 
could hardly plead ignorance of his commander’s whereabouts. 
There are, however, many unknown factors, and the strongest 
evidence against Drake is the fact that John Hawkins publicly 
censured him, in cold blood and more than six months afterwards, 
when there had been an opportunity for both sides of the case to 
be stated. The words occur in the official account of the voyage, 
printed for public information, and it may be inferred from 
Borough’s subsequent remarks that Drake made no reply. In 
the whole of his career Hawkins is not recorded to have made a 
formal complaint of any other officer of his at sea. Mr. Benson 
advances four separate arguments for Drake: (1) That he did 
not know where Hawkins was, and to look for him “‘ somewhere 
in the Atlantic ’’ would have been useless. (2) That to wait for 
Hawkins ‘‘ to emerge from his anchorage’ would have meant 
certain capture by the Spaniards. (3) That “it was Hawkins’s 
business to look for the Judith rather than the other way about.” 
(4) That Hawkins’s “ forsook ”’ does not mean “ d.serted,” since 
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another account (by a different hand) says “the Judith lost 
us.” 

The raid of 1572-3 upon the Isthmus of Panama, with the 
night attack upon Nombre de Dios and the subsequent capture 
of a treasure train, forms one of the most enthralling stories in the 
history of the sea. But it is a story of which there is perhaps 
more to be told than has yet come to light. Of the motive of 
the venture there is little doubt; it was simply that of plunder. 
The outline of events is also beyond doubt. But the details of a 
wonderful series of audacities, mishaps and hairbreadth escapes 
are nearly all drawn from a single authority, Sir Francis Drake 
Reviv'd, first published in 1626 from a manuscript said to have 
been compiled from the narratives of members of the expedition. 
It is evident that Drake himself had a hand in composing this 
- account, although the precise extent of his responsibility is 
undetermined, since it was very likely edited after his death. 
Both Corbett and Mr. Benson adopt the full story whole-heartedly, 
and there is no reason for disagreeing with them. But the weak 
point is that we have not the original narratives, but only the 
compiler’s rendering of their substance; and caution demands 
that evidence of this kind shall be very critically examined for 
internal consistency and for the relation of the incidents to their 
physical background. Here also a careful search for foreign 
evidence is desirable. The Spanish archives have yielded a few 
hints, but possibly they may contain more important material. 
Frenchmen were also concerned in the adventure, and French 
historians of this period have already told much that is little 
known to English readers. Some of the French records are 
difficult of access; but their wealth is great, and we may hope 
that they have yet something to reveal about the Panama raid, 

The voyage of circumnavigation (1577-80) has been more 
diversely illuminated, but it too has still some dark passages. 
Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, in her New Light on Drake, assembled a col- 
lection of documents which supplement Sir Julian Corbett’s 
account. They are for the most part previously unpublished, and 
their editor gathered and translated them with immense industry 
from the Mexican and Spanish archives. The light they shed is 
chiefly upon Drake’s personality and the ostensible transactions 
of the voyage. They do not help much in solving its under- 
lying problems—its real purpose, the relations of Drake with the 
Queen and Burghley, and the true reason for the execution of 
Doughty. They contain occasional hints on these matters, but 
nothing decisive. This is as much as the Spanish archives can 
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justly be expected to yield. Officials could report the events 
that came under their notice; Drake’s prisoners saw certain 
things, but heard only what he chose to tell them, which was by 
no means the whole truth; and Englishmen who fell into Spanish 
hands knew little of matters of state. The keys to hidden policies 
are likely to be found, if they still exist, elsewhere than at Seville. 
The volume is therefore mainly valuable as enriching the record 
with a large amount of illustrative detail. The prospective 
research student should give it close attention, for it has much 
to tell him about methods of search, variety of documents, and 
the interpretation of their contents. Mrs. Nuttall in her intro- 
duction and notes lays emphasis upon the fact that plunder was 
not the primary motive, and this leads us to a more detailed study 
which has recently been published. 

In Sir Francis Drake’s Voyage around the World, Mr. Henry R. 
Wagner makes a successful attempt to see the great achievement 
as a whole and to link it with affairs that preceded and followed 
it. This is exactly what needed to be done, for Drake’s doings 
were not an isolated flash of genius; they sprang out of the ideas 
of others, and they were designed to lead to a national rather 
than a merely individual success. The old view, born from the 
study of Drake to the neglect of his contemporaries, was that he 
sailed in 1577 with the purpose simply of attacking the Spanish 
empire in a hitherto inviolate region, the coast of Chile and Peru. 
He certainly did this with great success, and historians have 
therefore been tempted to assume that he was sent out to do it, 
and to do nothing else. This impression is apparent in Sir Julian 
Corbett’s narrative. That author certainly does enlarge upon 
Drake’s design for founding an English dominion in California ; 
but his story reads as though the project was formed on the spot 
and resulted from an unplanned visit to an unexpectedly promising 
region. Mrs. Nuttall develops the Californian motive. She 
holds that the voyage was primarily planned to select a site for 
a colony in Western America; and she christens the project 
Drake’s Dream, a more respectable phenomenon than the piratical 
Drum whose throbbings on the Peruvian coast have hitherto 
monopolised attention. Yet there is no direct evidence for the 
Dream as anything but an afterthought; and the argument from 
circumstance is all against it, for we cannot believe that a reason- 
able man would deliberately have set out to colonise the continent 
from its western side when its eastern coast was equally eligible 
for settlement. 

Mr. Wagner throws over both Drum and Dream and regards 
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the voyage as primarily an attempt to reach the Moluccas and 
open up the spice trade. He shows that Drake’s adventure was 
preceded by a West-country project, in which Sir Richard Gren- 
ville’s name was prominent, for the occupation of some point near 
the Straits of Magellan as a base of advance into the Pacific.1 He 
reminds us that Drake did actually proceed to the Moluccas after 
plundering Peru and visiting California, and he quotes some 
evidence in support of the view that this was the intention from 
the outset. He further regards it as pertinent that Drake’s 
return was followed by other projects for improving the acquaint- 
ance he had made with the eastern archipelago. In other words, 
he seeks for a trucr perspective by placing the circumnavigation 
in its proper setting. On the above theory the question arises, 
Why did Drake steer to the North-west and visit California, 
instead of going direct to the Moluccas from the Peruvian coast? 
Mr. Wagner answers, first that Drake had information that he 
must wait for a later season for fair winds to cross the Pacific, 
and secondly, that the Golden Hind needed a refit before attempt- 
ing the voyage. It may be added, although Mr. Wagner does not 
go as far as this, that California, when examined, must have 
appeared an excellent locality for a permanent half-way post on 
this new trade route to the Spice Islands. 

Mr. Wagner is—the present reviewer believes justifiably— 
sceptical of the view that Walsingham and a war-party designed 
this voyage in order to force on a conflict with Spain, and that 
Burghley penetrated the plan, was unable to prohibit the adven- 
ture at the outset, and employed Doughty to procure its failure 
by stirring up a mutiny. A careful view of the evidence shows 
that there is little probability in any of these suppositions. 
Burghley’s previous record indeed reveals him as no pacifist but 
a statesman who was high-handed in pushing England’s claims 
to oceanic trade, always provided that it could be done under 
colour of legality. He had repeatedly laid it down that England 
could legally trade with any heathen country not effectively 
occupied by a European Power; and there were plenty of ports 
in the East that fell within that category. He may well have 
disapproved of plundering the Spanish colonies, but did he, or 
anyone but Drake, know that such was the intention at the 
start? To assume that is to beg the whole question. There 
remains the mystery of Doughty’s offence. Perhaps he was 
genuinely shocked at piracy, and did not learn until too late 
that he was committed to it. Perhaps there is no mystery at 

1 Mrs. Nuttall mentions this, but does not attach the same significance to it. 
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all; he may have been simply an incurable grumbler whom Drake 
had to sacrifice to ensure success. He confessed, quite gratui- 
tously, that he had told Burghley the “ plot ” of the voyage, and 
the fact that he confessed shows that he saw no harm init. As 
has been shown, there were three possible ‘“ plots ” of the voyage, 
and we do not know to which of them Doughty alluded. 

The author prints a number of the leading documents on the 
voyage and some of the narrative matter by the participants. 
He also reproduces a large number of maps which form the basis 
of some of his conclusions. It may perhaps be objected that he 
has limited his intensive research to a span of years that is too 
restricted. The germs of this Straits of Magellan enterprise are 
discernible while Drake was yet a child, and its accomplishment 
was followed by a fairly continuous series of projects leading 
forward to the foundation of the East India Company. There 
are two documents, for example, which Mr. Wagner has over- 
looked, and both of them strengthen his case. One is a draft 
patent made out to Grenville, William Hawkins and others, 
empowering them not only to occupy lands to the south of the 
equator but also to trade by a southern route with the dominions 
of the Khan of Cathay. Its probable date is 1573-4, although 
it has been bound with the Domestic State Papers of 1590. The 
other is a paper in the Lansdowne MSS. which shows that a great 
expedition, costing £40,000, was designed for the Moluccas late 
in 1584, whilst a separate allusion indicates that Drake was 
appointed to lead it.2 Here, again, both William and John 
Hawkins are named among the subscribers. There is clear 
evidence, moreover, that John Hawkins was an investor in the 
voyage of circumnavigation, and there is some reason to believe 
that the Golden Hind was one of his ships. Thus the sequence of 
eastern plans is rendered more complete, and Drake’s circum- 
navigation is seen to fill the central position in it. Mr. Wagner’s 
book is worthy of careful study; for the great voyage itself it is 
the most carefully documented and closely reasoned account that 
has appeared. 

With the West Indian voyage of 1585-6 Drake enters upon 
the second phase of his career, that of a commander in regular 
warfare. Here and henceforward there are fewer problems of 
research, and the interest lies chiefly in interpretation. A detailed 
criticism of the accounts before us would extend to inordinate 
length, for it would have to deal with a multitude of small points 


1 P.R.O., 8. P. Dom., Eliz., Vol. 235, No. 1. 
? B.M. MSS. Lansdowne, 41, ff. 9-10; 43, ff. 20-1. 
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to arrive at a cumulative effect. The effect, however, may be 
stated. It is that, in general, the biographers approach the story 
with an a priori attitude that Drake could do nothing wrong, and 
that their function is therefore that of exhibiting and explaining 
the manifestations of his genius; whilst Mr. Oppenheim, who is 
concerned with Drake among others, analyses the facts in an 
objective manner unmodified by hero-worship. Mr. Oppenheim’s 
work is not always pleasant reading; he jars sometimes upon 
national predilections; but he provides an astringent for moral 
fibres slackened by too much glorious swashbuckling. These 
remarks apply to the Cadiz raid of 1587, to the Armada, and 
especially to the Portugal voyage of 1589. 

Concerning the Armada there is one point that is not perhaps 
sufficiently emphasised even by Mr. Oppenheim. It is a common 
belief that Drake was in effective command of the English Navy, 
and that Lord Howard was a mere figure-head. That belief is 
hard to entertain after a reading of the despatches and other 
documents of the campaign. They leave the impression that 
Howard was in fact as well as in name the chief commander, and 
that his wisdom, toleration and kindliness in driving a difficult 
team were indispensable to success. He was not the commander- 
in-chief in the modern sense of the term, but neither was Drake 
or anyone else. For in the Armada year the ancient precedent 
was followed whereby authority was in the hands of the Lord 
Admiral and his council of officers jointly. Howard’s council 
numbered seven, and among them Drake’s voice counted for 
much; but the rest were not men to yield their judgments entirely 
into the hands of any other, however distinguished. 

The a priori approach above referred to is strongly apparent 
in the story of the last voyage of all, the joint expedition of Drake 
and Hawkins in 1595, as related by Sir Julian Corbett. The 
reader of his account would certainly draw the conclusion that 
the failure to achieve the primary purpose, the capture of the 
treasure at Porto Rico, was due to the tardiness of Hawkins; 
whereas it may be inferred from Mr. Oppenheim’s analysis that 
the truth was the exact contrary, and that what small chance 
there was of arriving in time was thrown away by Drake in face 
of the protests of his colleague. Mr. Oppenheim does not indeed 
acquit Hawkins of blame, but it is the blame of not humouring 
“the pronounced self-conceit” of the younger leader. Mr. 
Benson, here as elsewhere, represents Drake in a favourable light, 
and his last pages, covering the period after Hawkins’s death, 
are among the best in his book. J. A. WILLIAMSON. 
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Note on Authorities.—The chief groups of sources for Drake’s career are as 
follows. (1) Contemporary, or nearly contemporary, printed narratives such 
as The Third Troublesome Voyage of Sir John Hawkins and several others included 
in Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations, Sir Francis Drake Reviv’d (1626), and The 
World Encompassed by Sir Francis Drake (1628). (2) The Calendars of State 
Papers, Domestic, Foreign and Spanish, which summarise the contents of letters, 
official returns and some other documents preserved in the Public Record Office 
and in the archives at Simancas in Spain. The Domestic Calendars cover the 
whole period of Drake’s career, but the volume for 1547-80 is little more than a 
catalogue giving no adequate account of the contents of the documents; recourse 
to the originals is therefore necessary. After 1580 the Domestic Calendars 
are fuller, but many documents should still be studied in the original. The 
Foreign Calendars now extend to 1588, after which date there is no alternative 
to research at large among the original papers, which are numerous and so varied 
in matter that only a small proportion will be found relevant to any given topic. 
(3) Various manuscripts in the British Museum, the most important for this 
subject being among the Cotton MSS. and the Lansdowne MSS. Printed cata- 
logues exist, compiled more than a century ago and not fulfilling modern standards 
of scope and accuracy, but there is a carefully compiled subject-catalogue at the 
Museum, grouping references to all its MS. Collections. (4) The records of the 
High Court of Admiralty (Public Record Office). These voluminous MSS. may 
yield important new information, for they have never yet been fully exploited. 
There are no indexes or calendars of their contents, and research is therefore 
laborious. A number of references are, however, cited in R. G. Marsden’s Select 
Pleas in the Court of Admiralty, which should be consulted as a preliminary to 
any search. (5) For the personal affairs of a man of Drake’s standing the 
records of the Courts of Chancery, Requests and Star Chamber (all in P.R.O.) 
should prove fruitful. Litigation over property and debts was more common 
in the sixteenth century than now, and was carried on in all these courts. 
(6) Various Calendars, published by the Historical MSS. Commission, of docu- 
ments in private and municipal keeping: the most important for this period is 
that of the MSS. belonging to the Marquis of Salisbury at Hatfield House, but 
there are several others. (7) Among the miscellaneous and minor sources 
mention may be made of Acts of the Privy Council (printed); the contemporary 
histories by Stow and Camden; the Port Books (P.R.O.); the Tanner and 
Rawlinson MSS. in the Bodleian Library ; the Calendars of Venetian State Papers ; 
the Fugger News Letters (2nd Ser., 1926); various volumes issued by the Hakluyt 
Society; and R. N. Worth’s Calendar of Plymouth Municipal Records (1893). 
The volumes issued by the Navy Records Society print in full many documents 
hitherto accessible only in MS.; see especially Papers relating to the Spanish 
War, 1585-7 (ed. Sir J. 8. Corbett) and State Papers relating to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada (ed. Sir J. K. Laughton). Some foreign sources of information 
are noted in the course of the article above, pp. 316-17. 
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THE BOARD OF EDUCATION REPORT ON THE 
TEACHING OF HISTORY IN LONDON! 


Txis Report is based upon the history work investigated dur- 
ing the course of a general inspection of forty-one schools selected 
with a view to their being a fair sample of London elementary 
schools as a whole, exclusive of Central Schools. So far as history 
was concerned a full inquiry was made into the qualifications of 
the teachers, the methods of teaching, the organisation and equip- 
ment for carrying on the work: an exhaustive questionnaire, 
given in the Report, indicates the thoroughness of the inquiry. In 
addition, classes were examined orally, and a written test—also 
set out in the Report, with specimen answers, statistical results, 
comments and conclusions—was given to the pupils of the top 
class in each school. The following are the principal adverse 
criticisms made by the Inspectors on the whole work. They say 
that knowledge of historical facts (persons and events) is deficient ; 
that chronology, though probably better than it was ten or fifteen 
years ago, is still unsatisfactory; that syllabuses are overloaded ; 
that equipment in many schools is inadequate; that specialisa- 
tion is not always practised in places where it might be; that oral 
instruction is still too predominant; that the correlation of 
History with Art and Handwork needs judicious use, as it is 
possible to spend more time on this work than is commensurate 
with its value to history. 

While, from the evidence given in the Report, it is clear that 
many of these comments are justified, the reasons given for the 
weaknesses displayed are not, in every case, beyond controversy. 
And the danger is that the unthinking will concentrate upon the 
first of the weaknesses above mentioned—the deficiency in know- 
ledge of historical fact—with the inevitable tendency to return to 
the memorising of prepared summaries of facts and lists of dates. 
But readers of History and members of the Historical Association 
should not be liable to this danger or to the danger of limiting the 
atudy of history merely to the acquisition of knowledge of indi- 
vidual persons and events; and for such readers the Report 
contains much helpful material. Nevertheless, on the subject of 


1 1927. 22 pp. H.M. Stationery Office, Kingsway, W.C.2. 2d. (3d. post 
free), 
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written examinations generally, it is permissible to suggest that 
if it be necessary or even desirable to give external written tests 
to young people, those tests should include questions which give 
more scope for the recent developments in history teaching, and 
for the particular kind of work that is done in individual schools : 
the framing of such questions is, no doubt, difficult, but it is 
surely not impossible. 

An additional object of the inquiry was to find out how far the 
Report of a Conference on the Teaching of History, issued by the 
London County Council in 1911 and re-issued in 1923,? had 
influenced the work in London schools. In that Report emphasis 
is laid on the training which a study of history gives—the cultiva- 
tion of the historic sense and of historical understanding; the 
training of the pupil’s mental powers, and his acquisition, by those 
powers, of a certain body of truth out of which, in time, he may 
develop some grains of political wisdom and some notions of 
civic duty. The training which historical studies give is so 
important that it may be worth while elaborating a little its 
application to young people who have reached the age when some 
simple study of a serious nature may be begun. 

It is something of a commonplace to say that in the study of 
the various subjects of the curriculum modes of thought are 
involved which are peculiar to each: hence we speak of the 
cultivation of the mathematical sense, the scientific sense, the 
geographical sense, the historical sense. In cultivating the 
historical sense we are concerned with the acquirement of certain 
habits of thought involved in the consideration of the life and 
growth of communities. In his study of history the child begins 
to realise, in simple things and in a simple way, how the present 
has developed from the past, and how much we owe to the 


1 Even though it had been “ decided that the examination should be one which 
tested the knowledge of historical fact,’’ merely, the form selected for the charts 
used would have been unfortunate. One may wonder how many adults would 
have obtained the 50 per cent. which was the average reached by these children 
of thirteen in the chronological part of the following test :— 


Write names of three persons or events in each century. 

If you can, put exact dates (in brackets) against each name. 

On back of paper, write a short account of one person or event out of 
each century. 


1000 a.p. 
1100 a.pv. 
1200 a.p. 
1300 a.p. 
1400 a.v. 
There were similar tests for the periods 1300-1800 and 1500-1927. 
* P. 8. King, ls. 9d. 
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achievements of the past: he thus acquires the habit of thinking, 
in later life, about more difficult social and political questions in 
the light of their historic past. Furthermore, he becomes 
accustomed to viewing any particular feature or event in relation 
to other conditions or events bearing upon it. To produce these 
habits is a long process, but it is this which makes history some- 
thing more than a series of interesting stories, and therefore worthy 
of serious study. As the Board’s Report says, it is often wrongly 
assumed that “‘the problem is to give the children so compre- 
hensive a knowledge and understanding of British history as will 
in itself equip them for the duties of citizenship by the age of 
fourteen.” So far as the child’s later life is concerned the real 
problem seems to be to find the vital connection between the 
history work in school and this later life. Such a connection 
seems to lie in the principles above enunciated. Even interest is 
not necessarily vital, although an unappetising or indigestible 
historical diet may be fatal to the cultivation of the historic 
sense; but the way of looking at things connected with human 
affairs is vital, for it is improbable that the pupil will ever escape 
from society, its traditions and achievements. If we open his 
eyes to these we have begun an educative process which must 
continue. Against this view is put forward the opinion that it 
tends to produce an over-cautious attitude towards new ideas 
and new developments. But this objection seems to be based on 
supposition: for history is full of examples where the running 
of great risk has made possible great achievement, and where 
independent and original thought, despite opposition and even 
persecution by the great majority, has triumphed, to the eternal 
benefit of mankind. 

But this way of looking at things historical implies the need of 
a guide thoroughly familiar with the path through history—a 
path which is often ill-defined and in which the weeds of error 
may easily lead one astray. To aconsiderable extent a good text- 
bock supplies this need, and in this connection the Report does 
well to call attention to the fact that inferior text-books continue 
to be used when better ones are available. Even a good text- 
book, however, has serious limitations. It is impossible, for 
example, in the limited space available always to use terms of 
which the particular connotation is quite clear to the pupil. Then, 
again, the English language is a difficult instrument to use for the 
conveyance of accurate conceptions. The weird notions that 
children sometimes gather from the language of the books which 
they read is a feature which every teacher has encountered. 
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The teacher, therefore, is indispensable, and it is exceedingly 
desirable—the Board’s Report lays great emphasis on this—that 
he shall be interested in the subject and be prepared to do a 
considerable amount of reading in it. This, the Inspectors say, 
is the most important element in the success of the teaching, 
neither the type of child nor the length of time devoted to the 
subject being such constant factors in the production of good 
work. It is presumed, of course, that the teacher has at least 
the necessary minimum of teaching ability, and of personality in 
the management of children. It is perhaps not an exaggeration 
to say that in no subject is wide reading so essential to satisfactory 
presentation as in history. In all other subjects the essential 
detail is either concrete in character or comparatively small in 
amount. In history, on the other hand, the detail is concerned 
with the lives, motives, thoughts and achievements of people— 
very elusive material, and practically endless in variety and 
amount. Moreover, the facts of history have no historical value 
in and by themselves : it is their relation to, and bearing upon, 
one another that gives them value. In this, history is unlike 
literature, where pieces of fine prose or classical poems have 
literary and artistic values all their own. Hence the teacher of 
history must ever be a reader of history and, as a consequence, 
he needs more time for reading in this subject than is normally 
possible when he has to prepare for, and teach, all the subjects: 
this indicates the desirability of some specialisation. 

To specialisation in the elementary schools there are many 
objections; and some teachers are against its adoption in any 
form, except perhaps for Art, Music, and Manual Training in the 
senior stage. They urge, in support of their views, that home 
influence is often less effective with children in elementary 
schools than with those in secondary schools, and that, therefore, 
much closer personal contact with the teacher is desirable; that 
the frequent change of teacher under specialisation lessens the 
possibilities of close supervision, increases the possibilities of 
disorder, distracts attention, and wastes time; that large classes 
and awkward buildings make frequent changes difficult if not 
impossible; that the good teacher becomes disheartened by the 
clash of ideals different from his own in the conduct of the class; 
that a senior teacher has to give place sometimes to a junior; 
that the teacher’s control of, and responsibility for, the printed 
books used by the children—a serious matter in elementary 
schools—becomes much more difficult ; that the teacher of English 
subjects, especially the teacher of history, is burdened dispro- 
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portionately with the correction of exercises; that the specialist 
finds difficulty in getting down to the level of the children; that 
the loss of a good specialist often means, for a time at least, 
almost the complete collapse of the kind of work which he has been 
doing; that such a teacher always requires more equipment; 
that he tends to lose interest in the more general activities of the 
children; that economical staffing—no teacher beyond the 
number of classes—often demands that the specialist shall take 
other subjects because of the difficulty in equating the time 
allotments required by the different subjects; that a very rigid 
adherence to time-table times is necessary ; that the head teacher 
cannot exercise such close control over the details of syllabuses 
and class-room work; that the framing of the time-table, and 
the organisation necessary to meet all these difficulties, becomes 
an impossible task. 

These objections make a formidable list; but, as in all such 
changes, it is a question of balancing loss and gain, and despite 
these difficulties, especially the difficulties of organisation, 
specialisation in the senior classes in elementary schools continues 
to grow. We are realising that many of these objections are not 
objections to specialisation itself, but to specialisation under 
conditions which were arranged on the assumption of one class 
one teacher. If we leave machinery out of the question it cannot 
be denied that it is better for the pupil to have contact with the 
minds of several teachers than with one; that it is better to 
spread the influence of a good reacher than to confine it to one 
group of pupils; that free individual work on the part of the 
pupil requires from the teacher a wider range of knowledge in each 
subject than it is possible for him to get in all; that this greater 
freedom given to the pupils often brings to light unsuspected 
qualities; that the greater interest imparted to the work under 
specialisation healthily counteracts the dangers from lessened 
control; that the increased life and vigour throughout the school 
compensates for the loss in instruction; and, above all, that 
specialisation encourages the teacher to continue his own studies. 
These are a few of the obvious advantages. Moreover, it has 
already been in existence long enough and in a sufficient number 
of elementary schools for us to have gained definite evidence as to 
its possibilities and its limitations under the various conditions 
which exist in different types of elementary school. And Local 
Education Authorities are becoming more sympathetic and more 
tolerant towards the temporary difficulties which are bound to 
arise in making the necessary changes. 
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But the increase of specialist teaching in history will, without 
doubt, lead to a demand for increased equipment, increased 
accommodation and, in a considerable number of schools, for 
increased history time-table time in the case of the senior children. 
The Report will afford strong support to history teachers by 
drawing attention, as it does, to deficiencies in these matters. In 
only two schools, say the Inspectors, out of forty-one was there 
an adequate collection of books for a history library, and in fifteen 
of the schools there was apparently nothing beyond the text- 
book and no use whatever of pictorial illustration. It is difficult 
to see how modern requirements in history teaching can be ful- 
filled when the work is confined to one and the same text-book 
supplied to each child in the class. It is almost as unsatisfactory 
as attempting to teach science by the use of the text-book alone. 
It is no argument to say, as is sometimes said, that we were very 
successful in the past in passing examinations by means of the 
unaided use of a good text-book. We were equally successful in 
passing examinations in science by similar work; but no science 
teacher would now accept such work as a training in scientific 
method. 

Again, in the matter of time-table time the Report states 
that more than half the schools give only sixty to eighty 
minutes per week to the'subject. Not much serious study of 
history can be undertaken in one hour a week, especially if there 
be little extra reading: a simple arithmetical calculation will 
show that, on the principle of one hour’s oral instruction, one 
hour’s private reading, and one hour’s essay writing for cach 
topic, not more than thirty to forty topics can be covered in the 
last three years of the child’s school life. And, even so, one 
wonders how much a pupil can make permanently his own in one 
hour’s private reading. In connection with the supply of books 
and time for private reading a very striking illustration is given 
of the value of an ample supply of the one and a considerable 
allowance of the other. The Report says: ‘In one, a Girls’ 
School in a very poor district where no less than two hours ”— 
that is, two hours of time-table time—“ are assigned every day to 
... private study . . . the children proved to have a greater 
knowledge of facts and a greater power of description than in any 
other school tested.”’ It need hardly be said that the time set 
aside for private study was for the school subjects generally. 

There are many other points in the Report with which history 
teachers will agree; but there is at least one constructive 
suggestion of a general character upon which agreement will not 
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be unanimous. It is the suggestion that in the majority of 
schools the history syllabus, even for pupils from eleven to 
fourteen years of age, “should be built round the stories of 
the great men and women of the past.”” That biography should 
form a considerable element in the history syllabus many would 
agree; but that history should be taught through biography 
is a more controversial proposition. The nearest approach to 
the provision of the necessary material is the publication by 
Putnam of an excellent series—still incomplete—edited by 
H. W. C. Davis, and called ‘‘ History through Biography.” But 
only two of the six volumes published up to the present fulfil the 
promise of this title— William the Conqueror, by Doris M. Stenton 
and, to a less degree, Napoleon, by C. R. Cleare. The reason for 
this is obvious : it requires an unusually outstanding personality 
to fill the canvas for any particular epoch, and such personalities 
must inevitably be, as a rule, sovereigns. 

Nevertheless the Report may, just because it is controversial, 
bring about a necessary awakening to the fact that history 
requires for a time much special attention before its teaching in 
every school (not only, as at present, in some) can reach as 
satisfactory a standard as that of the other subjects of the 
curriculum. And it will have rendered excellent service in the 
cause of history if it secures that, amid the pressure of many 
subjects for recognition, history shall not receive the least con- 
sideration, and that in every school sufficient books and other 
proper equipment for its study shall be provided. 

J. A. WHITE. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue AssociaTION has to mourn the death, on 14 November, 1927, 
of another Vice-President, Miss Alice Gardner. Like Miss Ellen 
A. McArthur, whom we commemorated in October, she taught history 
at Cambridge, occupying at Newnham College the corresponding post 
to that held by Miss McArthur at Girton. For many years (1884— 
1914) successive generations of students owed much to the inspira- 
tion of her wide learning and her tolerant outlook, combined with 
an intense interest in historical ideals and personalities. She 
specialised in Byzantine history, her most important books being 
The Emperor Julian (1890) in the “ Heroes of the Nations” series, 
and The Lascarids of Nicaea (1912). Among her other works were two 
admirable books for children, Friends of the Olden Time and Rome the 
Middle of the World. She also wrote numerous articles, including one 
in the Cambridge Medieval History, and one in History (April 1917), 
on medieval Salonica. Not the least of her services to learning was 
the section on Early Medieval History, 300-1000 a.p., which she 
contributed for fourteen years in succession to our Annual Bulletins, 
Nos. I-XIV, from 1911 to 1924. She had retired in 1914, but returned 
to work during the war in the university of Bristol, where she was 
made Reader in Byzantine History in 1919. 


6 * oS * * * * 


WE owe to Professor J. L. Myres the following note on the historical 
work of Dr. D. G. Hogarth, who died on 6 November. 


By the death of Dr. Hogarth, the University of Oxford, and the Ashmolean 
Museum especially, loses a distinguished and many-sided scholar, who combined 
with great learning and exceptionally clear insight and judgment the practical 
abilities of a man of the world. In the “ Arab Bureau” at Cairo during the 
War, and as a statutory commissioner for his own university, he had helped 
to make history, as well as written about it in his Philip and Alexander (1897), 
his Ionia and the East (1909), The Ancient East (1914), Arabia (1922) and Kings 
of the Hittites (1926). Like his first master, Sir William M. Ramsay, with 
whom he visited many little-known districts of Asia Minor, he combined the 
explorer’s keen interest in detail with a width and depth of perspective which 
was an unfailing inspiration to colleagues and his many friends. Few men have 
combined more happily the historical with the geographical outlook, or illustrated 
more vividly the continuity between the past and the present. Though he 
never gave himself the leisure for historical writing on a large scale, his numerous 
studies of sites and situations illustrated an historical method, and appreciation 
of the various materials from which histories are made, which intensify the 
sense of loss which his sudden passing has brought to all who had worked with 
him, or in any of the fields which he had traversed. There was in him that open- 
eyed enjoyment of things seen, in the light of things learned and remembered 
in a full life, which found him equally in place as keeper of Ashmole’s Museum, 
and as President of the Royal Geographical Society. 


* * * * * * * 


We have also to lament the deaths of Dr. W. C. Bolland 
(27 September), who edited several volumes of fourteenth-century 
Year Books for the Selden Society, and also published A Manual of 
Year Book Studies and some lectures on kindred subjects, and of Miss 
Frances G. Davenport, Ph.D., of the department of historical research 
in the Carnegie Institution, Washington, who was well known to English 
historians, as she had for many years been gathering materials in our 
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archives for a monumental work, Zuropean treaties bearing on the hi. 

of the United States or their Dependencies. The first volume of this (to 
1648) appeared in 1921; the second and third are now in the press, 
Among her other publications was a very valuable list of “ Materials 
for English diplomatic history, 1509-1783, calendared in the reports 
of the Historical MSS. Commission, with references to similar materials 
in the British Museum,” which formed Appendix ii of the 18th Report 
of that Commission, issued in 1917. 

* * *” * * * * 


Mr. W. R. Hatiimay, Rathbone Professor of Ancient History in 
the University of Liverpool since 1914, has been appointed to succeed 
Dr. Ernest Barker as Principal of King’s College, London. Some 
recent changes on the staff of the British Museum are of interest to 
historians: Mr. Reginald Smith has succeeded Mr. O. M. Dalton as 
Keeper of British and Medieval Antiquities; and Mr. H. I. Bell has 
become a Deputy Keeper in the department of Manuscripts, in the 
place of Mr. J. A. Herbert, whose forty years of service there have 
been commemorated by the gift of a volume of beautiful reproductions 
of the miniatures in a French Book of Hours (Add. MS. 16997) from 
many fellow-workers and students, grateful for his unfailing kindness 
and ever-ready help. 


* * * * * * * 


In November public attention was again drawn to the problem 
of the loss and dispersal of historical material by a discussion at the 
annual Congress of Archxological Societies, opened by Mr. E. A. B. 
Barnard, who deplored the use of old parchment for the making 
of size and of various fancy articles and the existence of a considerable 
traffic in documents, bought in order to be cut up for such purposes. 
He thought the only way to prevent this was by influencing public 
opinion against such destruction; but on 9 December The Times 
published a letter from Mr. K. F. Brackenbury announcing that he 
and two friends had taken the very practical step of arranging with a 
dealer in old parchments to take off his hands, at an agreed price, 
all that rela to the counties of Lincoln, Surrey and Somerset, and 
suggesting that “a properly organised crusade on the foregoing lines 
by a few who have the time and money to spend would do much 
towards securing the safety of thousands of documents which will 
otherwise in a very short time be irretrievably lost.” 

* * *” * * * * 


MEANWHILE Viscount Sandon had asked in the House of Commons 
(22 November) whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer would grant 
an increased allotment to the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
to enable it to make more progress in publishing papers of great 
national and historical interest; but Mr. Churchill stated in reply 
that the grant had been increased since 1919, and he could hold out 
no hope of further provision. Whereupon the Director of the Institute 
of Historical Research (Professor Pollard), who is one of the Com- 
missioners, wrote to I'he Times (24 November) a letter which we are 
allowed to reprint here. 

Sir,—Mr. Churchill’s figures sometimes exhibit a strictly financial economy 
oftruth. It was, no doubt, an economy of words, while stating that the Treasury 
grant to the Historical Manuscripts Commission had been increased from £200 
to £700 in 1919-24, to refrain from remarking that it had been reduced in 1915- 
18 from £1,800 to £200, and thus to escape the deduction that the real value of 
the grant is less than a quarter of what it was before the war. The Treasury, 
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too, has no doubt “ received no —a for its increasc.”” Nevertheless, in 
its latest Report (1926, page 9), H.M. Commissioners “‘ venture to urge that 
£1,000 a year increase would be of real national benefit.” 

The benefit consists in the preservation of a wasting national asset. The 
wealth of this country in privately owned historical manuscripts is melting away, 
not only by the wear and tear of time, damp, fire, and neglect, but still more by 
sale and emigration. We endeavour in the Bulletin of this institute to collect 
and publish such information as we can about this dissipation, but for the most 

rt this asset of historical scholarship is spurlos versenkt before the Commission 
= through lack of means, been able to place on record its existence and still 
less to calendar its contents. History will no doubt repeat itself in time, and we 
shall secure a remnant of our sibylline books : the Romans presumably thought 
it sound financial economy to refuse to pay the price that was asked for the 


whole. 
* * * * * * * 


At the forthcoming meetings of the Royal Historical Society, 
to all of which members of the Historical Association are invited, 
papers will be read as follows :— 

9 February.—Anniversary Meeting. Address by the President, Professor 
T. F. Tour, LL.D., Litt.D., F.B.A. 

8 March.—The Historical Student and the Public Record Office. A Retrospect. 
By A. E. Stamp, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., Deputy Keeper of the Public Records. 
18 April.—Russian Relations 1642-1689. By Madame Inna LuBimMenxKo, 


D. és Lettres. 
10 May.—The Origins of Parliament. By H. G. Ricuarpson, M.A., B.Sc., 


F.R.Hist.8. 

14 June.—The Alexander Prize Essay. 

All the meetings except that of 18 April (Wednesday) are on 
Thursdays, at 5 p.m.; they are held at the Society’s house, 22 Russell 
Square, W.C.1. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A Progect FoR A SUMMER MEETING 


Mr. F. C. Happoip writes :-— 

In the April number of History (p. 45) you printed a letter from 
me in which I urged the desirability of the Historical Association’s 
holding some sort of summer meeting. Since writing that letter 
I have had the opportunity of talking over the scheme there set down 
with a good many people, and I have also seen the comments sent in 
to headquarters by several branches. The general conclusion I have 
reached is that a meeting of the type described, very similar to many 
other summer schools which already exist, would be unlikely to 
=e sufficient members of the Association to warrant the financial 

I would therefore request you to give publicity to a modified scheme 
which, since it meets, I think, a definite need, would be more likely 
to attract members. It has the approval of the Council. 

I suggest a meeting in some pleasant place, limited to some forty 
persons, engaged in active teaching work, who should gather together, 
not with the intention of hearing someone else talk, but of discussing 
the ideals, aims and methods of their work. 

The Association would provide sufficient competent directors, who 
would open discussions and direct study groups; but the choice of 
subjects for discussion would be to a great extent determined by the 
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desires of those attending the meeting, and the free interchange of 
ideas would take the place of the formal lecture. Each would thus 
bring something to the common stock. I should like to know if such 
a meeting would appeal to members, how long they consider it ought 
to last, and at what time in the summer vacation it could most advan. 
tageously be held. I should be glad if branches would send their 
comments to the Secretary of the Association. Comments from 
individual members would also be welcomed. 


HISTORY PERIODS IN ScHooL EXAMINATIONS 


Mr. W. E. Ramacz, senior history master at the Secondary School, 
Goole, writes :— 

May I express my cordial agreement with the letter from the 
senior history master of the Oratory School, Caversham, printed in 
your last issue (p. 241) % 

We take here the Oxford “Locals” School Certificate. The 
syllabus is not so wide as that of the Oxford and Cambridge Board, 
but certainly wide enough. The paper is divided into three sections :— 
(1) 55 B.c.—1485; (2) 1485-1714; (3) 1714-1901. Candidates are 
permitted to choose their questions from one section only or from 
any two. The curriculum is already overloaded; the result is that 
history gets but a meagre share of the school time-table. 

For many years I have been trying to present history as a real 
live subject with its mental stimulus and a real educational value. 
The relationship between cause and effect, the action and reaction of 
great personalities upon the course of human life, have always had 
first place in my teaching. But I have been constantly hampered by 
the limitations placed upon me by time and the tremendous period 
we have to cover. 

The Historiéal Association would be doing great work if it could 
bring about so beneficial and necessary a reform as to arrange for 
history teachers to get together and obtain a very much more important 
voice in the conduct of history examinations. Incredible though it 
may seem, there are still teachers of history in Secondary Schools who 
regard their subject as a mere repetition of dates and dry facts— 
“mental lumber” as Professor Pollard expresses it. Increased 
membership and activity on the part of the Historical Association 
and more say in history examinations on the part of the specialists 
should soon remedy this. 


Tuer ScHOOL-LEAVING AGE 


Miss M. DororHea JORDAN writes, with reference to our note on 
p. 232 of the October number, that the practice of keeping children 
in Central Schools to the age of sixteen is not confined to London: 
sixteen is the usual leaving age in Cheltenham and, she thinks, else- 
where in Gloucestershire. 


Esrata in OctroserR NuMBER 


p- 223, nine lines from end. For telephone read telegraph. 

p. 259, middle, For 1586-1623 read 1630, 1657-8. 

p- 262, line 12. For 1757 read 1657. 

p- 264, ‘The present price of English Women in Life and Letters is 88. 6d.; school 
edition 7s. 6d. 

p. 275, last line but one. For Nowell read Vowell. 

p- 278, line 20. Jor eighteenth read seventeenth, 





HISTORICAL REVISION 


XLIV.—Tue Spanish Succession 


Tue question of the succession to the Spanish throne, which bulks 
so largely in the history of Europe during the later half of the seven- 
teenth century, and which ultimately gave rise to one of the greatest of 
European wars, has been a veritable pitfall for English historians and 
consequently for English students of history. It is extremely rare to 
find an English text-book in which the details of the problem are 
correctly stated, and the majority of text-books, with some larger 
histories from which the authors of text-books have derived their 
information, make statements which are fundamentally and some of 
them absurdly incorrect. And any experienced examiner knows that 
these mis-statements are eagerly swallowed and reproduced by genera- 
tions of students, not only in schools but also in universities. As 
university students tend very largely to disgorge in examinations the 
contents of their note-books, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that the lecturers whose courses they have attended have been as 
misled and as misleading as are so many English historians. The 
prevalence and the apparent immortality of these blunders is the more 
extraordinary because there is no dubiety and as a rule no inaccuracy 
as to the genealogical facts which underlie the problem, and also 
because the blunders are practically confined to this country. They 
are not to be found in continental histories or in continental text-books.* 

The actual facts are not extraordinarily complicated, and they are 
easily intelligible if two preliminary points are clearly grasped. 
(1) Castilian law—and Castile was the dominant state in the Spanish 
empire—distinctly prescribed that in default of male heirs females 
were to succeed to the throne in normal order of primogeniture. 
(2) Ever since the abdication of Charles V had left his dominions divided 
between two branches of the house of Habsburg, there had been a 
series of family agreements as to mutual inheritance, so that if either 
male line became extinct the other should succeed. In order to bring 
these agreements into accordance with Castilian law it was necessary 
that in each generation the Austrian heir should marry the possible 
Spanish heiress, i.e. the eldest Spanish Infanta, who was usually his 
first cousin. If, by any mischance, the eldest Spanish Infanta should 
marry into another house, then the family agreement required that 
she should renounce her claim to the succession, and that the younger 
sister, who by this renunciation became potential heiress, should take 
her husband from the Austrian branch. 

This was what actually occurred in the seventeenth century. In 
two successive generations the elder Infanta married not only into a 
non-Habsburg family but into the house of Bourbon, the secular rivals 
of the Habsburgs. Anne of Austria, daughter of Philip III of Spain, 


1 The storehouse from which continental historians have drawn their accounts 
of the Spanish Succession is Mignet’s Négociations Relatives a la Suecceasion 
@Espagne sous Louis XIV. The fullest and most completely documented 
narrative is given by Legrelle in La Diplomatie Frangaise et la Succession d’ Espagne. 
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married Louis XIII, and Maria Theresa, daughter of Philip IV, married 
Louis XIV. In both cases the necessary precautions were taken. 
Both Infantas formally renounced their claims, and in both generations 
the younger sister married an Austrian Habsburg. Maria, the second 
daughter of Philip III, married the Emperor Ferdinand III, and 
Margaret, the younger half-sister of Maria Theresa, married the 
Emperor Leopold. The purpose of these measures, viz. to secure the 
Spanish succession to the Austrian branch, wasobvious and undisputed. 
In the earlier generation the precaution was complete and effective. 
But in the second generation there were, from the Habsburg point of 
view, two mishaps. The first was that by the ingenuity of Mazarin 
the renunciation of Maria Theresa was so worded as to appear con- 
ditional on the full payment of her dowry, and this condition was not 
fulfilled. The second and more serious mishap was that Margaret, the 
younger Infanta who married the Emperor Leopold, left at her death 
only a daughter, Maria Antonia. Leopold’s two sons, Joseph and 
Charles, both subsequently Emperors, were the children of a second 
wife, who had nothing to do with Spain and its succession. From 
Leopold’s point of view Maria Antonia was a serious danger. If 
Maria Theresa’s renunciation was valid, as it was naturally held to be 
at Vienna, Maria Antonia was by Castilian law the legal heiress to the 
Spanish crown on the death of her uncle, Charles II. If she married 
and had a son, the Austrian Habsburgs would lose the claim which her 
mother’s marriage had been intended to secure to them. Leopold 
would have liked to send this inconvenient daughter to a convent, but 
circumstances compelled him to marry her to the Elector Maximilian of 
Bavaria, who had rendered conspicuous services to Austria in the war 
against the Turks. In order to guard as best he could against the risk 
involved in this marriage, Leopold extorted from his daughter a private 
personal renunciation of her Spanish claims. In spite of this renuncia- 
tion, which lacked all the formalities required by Castilian law and was 
not even communicated to Spain, Leopold’s uneasiness was increased 
when Maria Antonia gave birth to a son, the Electoral Prince Joseph 
Ferdinand, who seemed likely to raise the house of Wittelsbach to be 
one of the great ruling dynasties in Europe. 

The situation when the Treaty of Ryswick in 1697 allowed the 
European powers to concentrate their attention on the Spanish 
Succession was perfectly distinct. There were three claimants in the 


1 In the following table the names of Kings of Spain and of infantas who 
made no renunciation are printed in italics. 


Philip LIT 


| 
Anne* = Louis XIII Philip Iv Maria = Ferdinand III, 
of Austria of France Emperor 


| | | 
Louis XIV = Maria Theresa ¢ Charles II Margaret = Leopold = a princess of 
d. 1700 Emperor | euburg 


| | 
Louis the Dauphin Elector of Bavaria = Maria Antonia $ Joseph, Oharles, 
Emperor Emperor 
1705 1711 
Louis duke of Philip V Electoral Prince 
Burgundy cae spoons 
. 1699 


Louis XV 


* Claim to Spanish thione fully renounced, ¢ Claim conditionally renounced. 
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field. One was the dauphin, the son of Maria Theresa. He was 
obviously the nearest heir by descent, and the only bar to his claim 
was his mother’s renunciation, of which the validity was technically 
disputable, although at the time it had been a fundamental condition 
of tee marriage to Louis XIV. A second claimant was the young 
Bavarian prince, whose legal claim was the strongest, as his mother’s 
renunciation was demonstrably invalid. The third claimant was the 
Emperor Leopold, who contended that both the other claims, derived 
from the daughters of Philip IV, were barred by renunciations, and 
that therefore his own mother, the Infanta who had married Ferdinand 
III, became the heiress, and her claim had passed to him. In order to 
disarm the very natural objections that might be raised in Europe to a 
revival of the immense empire of Charles V, he publicly intimated 
that he transferred his claim to his second son, the Archduke Charles. 
The accession of Charles would, he maintained, merely prolong the 
status quo. Austria and Spain would continue, as they had been for the 
last century and a half, to be ruled by two separate branches of the 
House of Habsburg. The only difference, which to Europe was 
insignificant, was that the Spanish branch, which had hitherto been 
the elder, would henceforth be the younger. 

The two famous Partition Treaties of 1698 and 1700 were designed 
to prevent the emergence of a European war out of these rival claims. 
The treaties were privately negotiated between the agents of Louis XIV 
and William III. They bound only three states, France, England, and 
the United Provinces, and they suffered from the first from one fatal 
defect. Two states intimately concerned, Spain and Austria, would 
have nothing to do with them. Spain regarded the very suggestion 
of partition as an insult, and Leopold was confident that this would 
secure the whole undivided inheritance for his son. In spite of this 
obvious weakness, the two kings persevered in their task. Louis XIV 
was at the time convinced that the dauphin would never be allowed to 
ss crown of Spain, and he was not prepared as yet to lessen the 

irect gains of France by allowing the dauphin’s claim to be handed on, 
as Leopold’s claim had been, to a younger son. So Louis’s aim in the 
negotiations was to secure as much of the inheritance as he could for 
the dauphin. On the other hand, William III desired to purchase as 
cheaply as possible French assent to a settlement which should safe- 
guard both the balance of power and the interests of the maritime 
powers, 

The first treaty was by far the more satisfactory from William’s 
— of view, and had probably the better chance of success. It gave 

pain, the Netherlands, and the Colonies to Joseph Ferdinand, the 
Milanese to the Archduke Charles, and the Two Sicilies with the Tuscan 
ports and Guipuzcoa to the dauphin. Spain’s counter-move—a will 
of Charles II declaring the Electoral Prince heir to the whole undivided 
empire—was not likely to be effective. The Wittelsbachs, elated by 
the prospect of such a sudden windfall, were fairly certain to be willing 
to purchase security for their gains by sacrificing the Italian provinces. 
But the sudden death in 1699 of the young Bavarian prince nullified 
the treaty and rendered a peaceful settlement extremely difficult. 
William IIT showed eminent a lomatic skill in a last desperate effort 
to make such a settlement. He agreed to add the Milanese to the 
dauphin’s share, and to countenance an exchange of that duchy for 
Lorraine. At that price—moderate in the circumstances—he pur- 
chased French assent to the transfer of the bulk of the inheritance, 
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i.e. all that by the first treaty had been destined for Joseph Ferdinand, 
to the Archduke Charles. The one hope of success lay in the acceptance 
of this arrangement by Austria, and so this treaty, unlike its prede- 
cessor, was communicated to Vienna. But Leopold, relieved by the 
disappearance of an unwanted and inconvenient grandson, was more 
confident than ever of complete success and scorned all idea of partition. 
And the failure of the treaty was finally ensured by a far more dexterous 
counter-move on the part of Charles II’s advisers at Madrid. The will 
in favour of Joseph Ferdinand had been rendered futile by his death. 
The poor Spanish king would gladly have made the Archduke his sole 
heir, but there was no hope of enforcing such a settlement against both 
Louis XIV and William III. And so, as a last expedient, in the hope 
of detaching the French king from the policy of partition, the dying 
king bequeathed all his dominions to the dauphin’s second son, Philip 
of Anjou, on condition that the crowns of France and Spain should 
never be united. The expedient was successful in one respect. 
Louis XIV repudiated the treaty with William and accepted the 
inheritance for his grandson. Austria at once went to war in Italy, but, 
to the intense chagrin of William, both England and Holland, disliking 
the concessions to France in the partition projects, were strangely 
acquiescent. It was largely the fault of Louis himself that this 
acquiescence was converted into resentment, and that William before 
his death was able to unite the maritime powers with Austria and thus 
to form the Grand Alliance. The primary aim of the alliance was to 
enforce partition as against the unitary bequest of Charles II ; and, after 
many vicissitudes, partition was ultimately brought about by the 
settlement of Utrecht. 

The above is in outline the story of the Spanish Succession question 
in the last three years of the seventeenth century. It is now necessary 
to turn to some of the current misconceptions of English historians. 
The first and the most eminent blunderer was Macaulay, and he may be 
regarded as the parent of the most frequently repeated mis-statement. 
Macaulay wrote twice on the Spanish Succession, once in the Hdin- 
burgh Review on Lord Mahon’s book (reprinted in the Collected Essays), 
and again in the last volume of the History. The review was probably 
hastily written, and without adequate references at hand, and the last 
volume was written when illness was hurrying the author’s work and 
impeding revision. And the blunder made in the previous Essay had 
probably impressed itself on his memory so that it seemed to him 
correct, These considerations may explain, though they cannot 
justify, his mistake. He knew that there were two relevant renuncia- 
tions, that of Maria Theresa, which concerned France and was a central 
point in the problem, and the other an informal and invalid renuncia- 
tion, which was concerned with Austria and affected the claim of the 
Electoral Prince. It was on this latter that he went hopelessly wrong 
by attributing to the Infanta Margaret the renunciation which was 
later extorted from her daughter Maria Antonia. The sentences in the 
History are worth quoting as an illustration of how fallible a really great 
historian may be. 

The Infanta Margaret had, at the time of her marriage, renounced her rights 
to the kingdom of her forefathers. But the renunciation wanted many formalities 
which had been observed in her sister’s case, and might be considered as cancelled 


by the will of Philip the Fourth, which had declared that, failing his issue male, 
garet and her posterity would be entitled to inherit his crown. 


This statement contains two blunders; the major one of attributing 
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a renunciation to an Infanta who had no earthly reason for making 
one, and the minor one of alluding to the will of Philip IV as cancelling 
a renunciation made by his daughter on her marriage. As a matter 
of fact, Philip IV died in 1665 and his younger daughter was not 
married till 1666. Macaulay should have been acute enough to see 
that Philip’s will was fatal to his idea of a renunciation on the part of 
Margaret, that its whole effect was to confirm the renunciation of 
Maria Theresa, and to assure the succession to the expected Habsbur, 
descendants of the younger Infanta. Even less acuteness was requir 
to see that the story, as Macaulay tells it, reduces the whole trans- 
action to absurdity. The elder sister renounced her claim in order to 
transfer it to the younger sister and that she might carry it to her 
Austrian cousin. No reason is suggested, and none can be imagined, 
for a renunciation by the younger sister of her claim at the very moment 
when she was carrying out the purpose for which the claim had been 
handed to her. Yet this statement of Macaulay’s has been copied into 
endless text-books, including such reputable ones as those by 
J. F. Bright and 8. R. Gardiner, and, it may be surmised, has crept 
into many a lecture note-book. If a question on the Spanish 
Succession were set in a graduation examination in almost any 
university, it would be a safe wager that some ninety per cent. of the 
candidates would reproduce the story of two sisters both renouncing 
their claims, the younger in a less formal and less valid manner than 
the elder sister. It is apparently one of the mistakes that can never 
be killed, and may be classed with the idea, apparently fostered in 
girls’ schools, that Philip II of Spain never forgave Elizabeth for 
refusing his proffered hand, and that the subsequent war and the send- 
ing of the Armada were due to sprete injuria forme, or with the still 
more universal opinion that Nelson bombarded Copenhagen in order to 
foil Napoleon’s design of gaining possession of the Danish fleet. 

A prevalent and rather pardonable mistake, which is to be found in 
many text-books, and consequently in many papers of examinees, is 
to say thaf the French share in the two Partition Treaties was assigned, 
not to the dauphin, but to Philip of Anjou. It seems only natural that, 
if one claimant, the Emperor, was represented by his second son, the 
other claimant, the dauphin, should also be represented by a second 
son. It was actually urged to Louis XIV in the course of the negotia- 
tions that this would be the fair thing to do, but he rejected the 
suggestion. And his refusal is not unimportant. If the treaties had 
assigned Naples and Sicily to a junior Bourbon instead of to the heir 
to the French throne, they would have been distinctly less unpopular 
in England than they were. 

Another substantial mistake, though less vital and less general 
than that made by Macaulay, is the assertion or the implication that 
Austria was a party to the Partition Treaties. It is specially easy to 
assume this with regard to the second of the two treaties, which seems 
to give such a lavish share to the Archduke Charles. But it is an 
eae item in the story that Austria would not accept the treaty, 
and it vitally strengthens the case for Louis XIV’s subsequent decision 
to reject the treaty in favour of Charles IT’s will that he would have 
had to fight Austria in Italy in either case. 

That some fatality attends English historians when they approach 
the Spanish Succession question seems to be indicated by the extra- 
ordinary blunder in Sir A. W. Ward’s introductory chapter in the 
Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy. Here, if anywhere, one 
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would expect accuracy in the details of diplomacy. But Sir Adolphus 
says (i. 42), in describing the second of the Partition Treaties : 


the Archduke Charles was now to receive Spain, while the Netherlands and all 
the Spanish colonies, together with the Two Sicilies and the Milanese (to be 
ultimately exchanged for Lorraine), were to be the share of France—not perhaps 
the lion’s share, but something not altogether unlike it. The scheme was rejected 
by the Emperor—from what motives it is not very easy to decide. 


As the Emperor, from very intelligible motives, rejected a much 
more favourable treaty, it is difficult to pardon the second of these 
sentences. But the first sentence is wholly unpardonable. For it con- 
tains not only an error of fact, but one of those fatal errors which render 
the whole transaction preposterous and impossible. As has been said 
above, William III was the champion of both English and Dutch 
interests. Those interests—omitting the question of the Protestant 
Succession, which was not yet acutely raised—touched three main 
points, the Spanish colonies, the Spanish Netherlands, and the entrance 
through the Mediterranean to the Levant, and of these the two most 
vital were the colonies and the Netherlands. England, as later events 

roved, was resolute to keep a grip upon trade with the colonies ; neither 
English nor Dutch merchants would submit to a reopening of the 
Scheldt and the revival of Antwerp; and both states would fight to the 
last to keep the French from the Southern Netherlands. William III 
found it necessary to sacrifice popularity in both countries and to 
jeopardise their mercantile security in the Mediterranean by promising 
Naples and Sicily with the Tuscan ports to France. But this very 
necessity made him the more resolute to guard the other interests of his 
subjects and his fellow-countrymen. And yet the Cambridge History 
of British Foreign Policy tells us that he made a treaty giving both the 
Spanish colonies and the Netherlands to France. For making such 
a treaty he would have justly forfeited both his crown and his stadt- 
holdership. It is to be hoped that the statement may be corrected 
before it finds its way into future text-books and adds another to the 
prevalent mis-interpretations of the problem of the Spanish Succession. 
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Macki®, vol. iv.) 1926. 404 pp. Harrap. 4s. 6d. 

An Introduction to Roman History, Literature and Antiquities. By A. 
Perriz. 1926. 126 pp. Milford. 2s. 6d. 

A Primer of Roman History. By A. Dutute. 1926. 168 pp. 
Harrap. 2s. 
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BREASTED’S Ancient Times is probably as familiar on this side of 
the Atlantic as it is on the other. It is a Protean work : substantially 
the same book was recently published under a completely different 
title—for what reason it would be difficult to say—and now it appears 
in a shortened form. Whether this shortened form was needed may 
well be doubted, but if its justification be allowed, the work of abridg- 
ment would seem to have been competently performed. Mr. Marvin 
in his Foreword repeats what he has often said elsewhere, but this time 
he has perhaps written somewhat hastily: ‘“ We may well feel con- 
fident and serious, that by the process of History we have had trans- 
mitted to us in the West the best hopes for the future of mankind ”— 
the idea might possibly have been expressed with greater elegance. 
And why insert a Foreword at all when the book is as well known as 
is Breasted’s Ancient Times ? 

The Old World Story is described by its author as “ an attempt to 
tell in simple language the story of mankind from the earliest times to 
about a.p. 100.” To the present reviewer it does not appear to be a 
successful attempt. In a book written for children there should have 
been far greater simplification—a more resolute omission of distracting 
detail: the outlines should have been more clearly and more boldly 
drawn. Some of the pages in this book devoted to the history of the 
Ancient East are likely to produce nothing but confusion in the mind 
ofachild. Further, the author’s historical method is open to question : 
even in an elementary work it would seem unnecessary to state as 
assured fact that which is at most doubtful conjecture. To take one 
example: the entry into Egypt of the Hebrews is placed in the period 
of the Hyksos kings without a suggestion that certainty on the point 
is unattainable or that in the view of many scholars the hypothesis is 
highly improbable. We find such assertions as ‘“‘ The Egyptians did 
not go out to sea,” “It is certain that the Cretans eae to make 
useful boats and ships . . . before any of the other people living by 
the Mediterranean Sea,” and others like them. How does Mr. 
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Hutchinson know these things? Indeed the reader soon 
gravely to doubt the author’s qualifications for writing the history of 
the ancient world. “ The stories told in the inscriptions [of Egypt] do 
not tell us in what year things happened. They tell us in what 
‘ Dynasty ’ they happened.” Is there a single Egyptian inscription of 
which this is true? The Battle of Marathon is unrecognisable in the 
account given on p. 74, and what will children make of the sentences 
dealing with Sennacherib’s campaign against Hezekiah? Recent 
work is ignored : the story of the fall of the Assyrian Empire is told in 
its traditional form as though the Gadd Chronicle had never been 
discovered. In a word, this book is not a success. 

Mr. Alexander Duthie’s Karly European History is the first of three 
volumes which will together cover European history down to 1914. Mr. 
Mackie in his General Introduction quotes the Board of Education 
Report on the Teaching of History (1923): “ The best teachers of all 
will always remain the great masters of History from the Greeks to 
modern times who have written the works which permanently embody 
man’s reasoned account of his action from age to age.” This book, 
which is intended to supplement and not to replace the ordinary text- 
book, consists of extracts from the great “ literary histories ’’ compiled 
in the hope that this collection of samples may tantalise the reader and 
lure him on to further study of the masters. The idea is a good one 
and the extracts are in the main well chosen; but in the section headed 
“ Before Greece”’ why, as the only example of literary historical 
writing taken from the Bible, the compiler should choose an arid 
extract from the Chronicler of all people (Ezra, chap. i) is incompre- 
hensible, when there was all the magnificent storehouse of the Books of 
Samuel to hishand.1 Most of the extracts are selected from the ancient 
writers : there are three pieces from Grote, seven from Thomas Arnold, 
eight from Mommsen, and ten from Merivale. The last choice is 
surprising : can Merivale be claimed as a great “literary historian ’’ ? 
The extracts from Gibbon—twenty-two in number—are too brief: 
the reader has not time to get into the swing of Gibbon’s prose. When 
will text-book writers learn to give adequate particulars of books 
recommended by them for supplementary reading? Mr. Duthie is a 
shocking offender : as a rule he gives no price, no publisher’s name, no 
date or place of publication. But despite blemishes the book as a whole 
should prove suggestive in the hands of a capable teacher. 

Mr. Petrie’s companion to Latin reading treats mainly of the 
Republican period : with its many pictures and its comprehensive scope 
(Roman History, Constitution, Law, Army, Private Life, Religion, 
Language and Literature) it should continue to form a very useful 
introduction for the young student beginning work upon Roman 
literature. The author wastes no words: his statements are precise 
and to the point. 

Mr. Duthie’s Primer is a really good and intelligent outline of 
Roman history for the use of students in secondary schools. It can 
be cordially recommended, and the author is justified in his claim that 
his book “‘ does not talk down to some imaginary reader of very tender 
years and slender intelligence.” It implies the knowledge of some 
Latin. The traditional proportions of a Roman history text-book are 
retained and the history of the Empire is summarily polished off in 
sixteen pages. The last chapter—Dvocletian to the End of the Western 


1 In his introduction to Herodotus (p. 22) Mr. Duthie has got oddly confused 
in his Persian history. 
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Empire—is the weakest section of the book: it is so surprisingly 
inadequate that it might have been wiser to omit these seven pages 
(pp. 138-144). It would be interesting for once to reverse the 
traditional proportions of the text-book and to give adequate space 
to that part of Roman history which is of most significance for the 
development of Western Europe: out of 168 pages, for instance, to 
give one hundred to the history of the Empire. When will someone 
have the courage to desert the beaten track and show some little 
originality? There is a depressing sameness about Roman history 
text-books. 

Mr. Hamilton’s book has been kept to the last, just because it is a 
sheer delight. If in your school you are beginning to read the history 
of Greece down to the death of Alexander the Great, you simply must 
get this book. The illustrations are admirable, and to B. A. and J. J. 
boys and girls will pass no merely formal votes of thanks. This is the 
thing for which some of us have been waiting these many days : it is a 
heartening book. Norman H. Baynes. 


The Great War between Athens and Sparta. By Bernarp W. HENDER- 
son. 1927. xiv-+ 509 pp. Macmillan. 18s. 


Ir is rather difficult to characterise this book without some risk 
of seeming to contradict oneself; it is so good, and yet not so good. 
It is, to begin, well written, and it makes very easy reading for a work 
of such learning. Dr. Henderson has thoroughly mastered his material 
and knows the literature; and one is again and again impressed with 
the use he can make of a revealing sentence, easily missed even by a 
careful reader of Thucydides. On the military side of the story Dr. 
Henderson is constantly illuminating, for he has the two advantages 
of long study of warfare and lucid exposition. One might forecast 
that his book will be a necessary part of the scholar’s library for a 
considerable time to come. What is more, it is so planned and so 
written that others than Greek scholars will read it with pleasure and 
advantage; and it may very well become a text-book for military 
students. The English reader will not here complain that he is delayed 
with Greek type or even with Greek words. 

It is regrettable, however, that Dr. Henderson has seen fit to 
print a number of comments upon his predecessors (especially on 
Germans) in language, perhaps not wholly unjust, but surely liable to 
be called offensive, and on grounds not always well chosen. Thus 
Miiller Striibing is ‘‘ a wild and wordy writer with one brilliant sugges- 
tion,” and this is repeated with more edge at a later point. Mr. 
Cornford may not convince the readers of his Thucydides Mythistoricus, 
yet it is a very brilliant book, not as near pure nonsense as some might 
— from Dr. Henderson. But the fullest vials of wrath are for 

rote, whom he incessantly assails and ridicules—‘‘ the historian’s 
sense of fairness, even of the value of evidence, leaps overboard at 
once;”’ and again, rather in the ironic vein of the waggish school- 
master: “‘ No German can rise to these heights. Grote is still indis- 
pensable.” Grote was, it seems, an ‘‘ English radical,” so “ the 
Oxford scholar ” (this phrase is copied) will beat him like a dog; and 
Freeman is beaten like a dog too, for much the same reason. hat is 
worse, both of them disapproved of Dr. Henderson’s favourite, Alci- 
biades, who is positively a sort of bonnie Prince Charlie to him. 
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Alcibiades is upheld in his Argive policy, in his advocacy of the Sicilian 
expedition, in his strategy at Syracuse; everything that Alcibiades 
does—no, everything with one exception—is right. Dr. Henderson 
cannot think why his hero was not elected general for 418 B.c., and he 
is quite cross with the Athenians about it. At one point he is lyrical : 
“Go then to Heaven, Nicias, for piety and virtue. But what of 
your men whom your piety, your virtue, sent down quick to Hell,” ete. 
The contrast rather heightens what he calls the “ glorious reticence ” 
of Thucydides. 

Grote and Freeman, like other men, had their limitations, and 
least of all men would ask to be exempt from criticism. But they 
were masculine and honest students of history. It is the grounds of 
Dr. Henderson’s wrath and the mode of its ebullition that wakens regret 
in his friendly reader. For Dr. Henderson at times seems fallible, 
too; he champions the incredible; and a series of perverse judgments, 
of romantic attitudes, and undignified quips, as to men and issues, 
must lower the value of Dr. Henderson’s opinion, and of a book other- 
wise very attractive. T. R. Guover. 


The Mind of Rome. Edited by Cyrm Barry. 1926. xii + 515 pp. 
38 plates. Clarendon Press. 8s. 6d. 


THis companion volume seeks to do for Roman literature what 
The Pageant of Greece has sought to do for Greek. The various 
branches of literature (Epic, Lyric, Satire, History, etc.) are taken 
in turn and passages in translation linked by a brief commentary are 
given in chronological order of development. The book, which is 
astonishingly cheap, is adorned with a number of beautiful and 

rtinent illustrations, and, with gratitude be it noted, we are spared 
o once that dismal block of an uninteresting hedge which is labelled 
ve Farm. 
he selection is very well made both as regards specimens of Latin 
literature and as regards translations; for translators of all periods of 
English literature are drawn upon. To a classical student indeed the 
anthol provides most interesting material for the study of the art 
of translation. For the reader who knows a little but not much Latin, 
the anthology will be most valuable in extending the range of his 
knowledge and appreciation. The reader who knows no Latin will 
get something; but though this is better than nothing, I am a little 
oubtful how valuable it is. In the long run these short cuts to 
literature do not lead very far. The showman justly tells him that 
Statius is not so good an epic poet as Virgil, but can the reader who 
really has no acquaintance with the originals perceive the nature of 
their difference of quality or even detect its existence by a comparison 
of short passages which have been rendered by different hands into 
English? I fear, especially in the poetry, that a certain unreality is 
inevitable. That, of course, is inherent in the nature of the task 
attempted. If we suppose an analogous German anthology, Der 
Geist der Englischen Lyriker, could a reader ignorant of English get 
from four or five renderings, however good, of selected short passages 
from Keats and Shelley (1) any idea of their real quality, (2) any idea 
of the respects in which the two poets differ ? W. R. Hauimay. 
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History of Burma, from the Earliest Times to the Beginning of the 
English Conquest. By G. E. Harvey. 1925. xxxi + 415 pp. 
Longmans. 21s. 


Burma has never played a spectacular part in history. The only 
one of her kings before the days of Alaungpaya (1752-60) whose name 
found its way into the literature of the West was Bayinnaung (1551-81), 
the Braginoco of Faria y Sousa’s work, who ruled at Pegu in the 
palmy days of the Toungoo dynasty, led great expeditions against Siam 
ostensibly for the possession of royal white elephants, and was reputed 
by the sixteenth-century European visitors to Burma to be the possessor 
of fabulous riches. Nor has she produced seer or poet, statesman or 
soldier worthy to rank among the great ones of the East. Her history 
shows few general tendencies, but, as conceived by Mr. Harvey, it is no 
bare chronicle of the spasmodic fortunes of local dynasties, such as a 
perusal of the Burmese sources themselves would suggest. While the 
chronicles have been used for the framework of the story, the author’s 
outlook and sense of proportion have been largely determined by his 
study of external sources, Chinese, Portuguese, English and Dutch. 
He shows us, in a way that no previous writer, save possibly the late 
Mr. E. H. Parker, has done, how intimately bound up with the 
general history of the Far East Burmese history is, and consequently 
how important it is to the student of Far Eastern, and, from Burma’s 
geographical position, Middle Eastern history. In this respect his 
work is a striking advance upon the only previously existing History 
of Burma in English that has any claims to serious consideration, that 
by the late Sir Arthur Phayre, published in 1883, now long out of print. 

In his first chapter, dealing with the period before a.p. 1044, Mr. 
Harvey is discreetly cautious. The researches of Parker and of M. 
Charles Duroiselle, superintendent of the Archzological Survey, 
Burma, have demonstrated the untrustworthy nature of the Burmese 
accounts of their early history, and the only contemporary Burmese 
sources are inscriptions, which are rare before the eleventh century. 
From them, together with the evidence of traditions and folk-lore, it 
would seem that the early Mongolian settlers of Burma derived the chief 
elements of their civilisation from India, mainly through Hindu traders 
and colonists. Not until the establishment of the great Hinayana centre 
at Conjeveram in the fifth century a.p. did Buddhism begin seriously 
to supplant Hinduism in those parts of the country where Indian 
influences prevailed. M. Duroiselle suggests that the great Buddhist 
shrines at Pegu, Thaton and Rangoon were built over what were 
originally Hindu shrines. Still, Hinduism was never strong in Burma, 
and its social system, based upon the rigid regimentation of society 
into castes, made no impression whatever upon Burmese life. 

In his treatment of the Pagan period (1044-1287) Mr. Harvey is on 
firmer ground. He has extensively utilised the results of Messrs. 
Duroiselle and Blagden’s excellent work on the major inscriptions 
embodied in the Epigraphia Birmanica, and he adopts the modern 
revision of the dates of the early Pagan kings. Very picturesque is his 
account of that dynasty, which gave Burma political unity for two 
centuries and built the magnificent city of Pagan, but was brought low 
with startling suddenness by the Mongol troops of Kublai Khan in 
1287. The work of the Pagan kings, however, was more enduring than 
the massive and beautiful temples that still make the ruins of their 


1 Burma, with special reference to her relations with China ; Rangoon, 1893. 
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city one of the sights of the East: “to them,” to quote Sir Richard 
Temple’s preface, “‘ the world owes in great measure the preservation 
of Théravada Buddhism, one of the purest faiths mankind has ever 
known.” 

After the fall of Pagan, when Burma was regarded by China as a 
tributary state, the ever-present centrifugal tendencies once more 
reasserted themselves. Mr. Harvey interprets the period from 1287 
to 1531 in the light of the great Shan movement of migration that 
resulted in the foundation of the Ahom kingdom of Assam in 1229 and 
the kingdom of Siam in 1350. From the hill stockade of Toungoo, 
the rallying ground of fugitives from the Shan terror, sprang the 
movement which ultimately, in the sixteenth century, reunited most 
of the old territories of Pagan under a Burmese dynasty. At a time 
when “new monarchies ” were arising in Europe and a new empire 
was developing in northern and central India, two Burmese kings, 
Tabinshwehti (1531-50) and Bayinnaung (1551-81) checked the forces 
of disorder. Sublimely ignorant of the great changes that were taking 
place in the Eastern world as a result of the Portuguese discovery of the 
Cape route, they nevertheless reacted to the influences of these things 
when they employed Portuguese mercenary soldiers in their armies, 
and moved their capital nearer the coast, to Pegu. There they extended 
their patronage to the European merchants, prospectors and other 
travellers, some of whom, such as Cesar Fredericke and Ralph Fitch, 
have left behind fascinating accounts of their experiences. Mr. Harvey 
introduces this portion of his book with a small section on the “ Over- 
seas Discoveries,’ excellent in intention; but his attempt to epitomise 
European history in a few pithy sentences causes him to perpetrate such 
indiscretions as: ‘‘ the Germanic tribes overran Europe and overthrew 
settled government in 455.” A chapter on European contact with 
Burma in the sixteenth century would have been more valuable. 

The Toungoo dynasty rolled back the Shans and for a brief space 
unified Burma. But its kings frittered away the national resources 
upon a long series of abortive and senseless invasions of Siam which 
drained their country of man-power and permanently alienated the 
Talaing peoples of the South. All chance of the development of pro- 
gressive tendencies vanished when in 1635 the capital was moved 
inland from Pegu to Ava. There, as Mr. Harvey well puts it, “ the 
atmosphere of the palace was that of the Upper Burma villages among 
which it lay.” Once more the dominant ideas controlling policy were 
“to build pagodas, to collect daughters from tributary chiefs, to sally 
forth on slave raids, to make wars for white elephants. . . . It is 
probably more than coincidence that Siam, which had its capital in a 
seaport, developed a more enlightened government than the Burmese 
kingship, and is independent to-day.’’ The Talaing rebellion, which 
wrought the final ruin of the dynasty in the midde of the eighteenth 
century, also provoked the great counter-rising under Alaungpaya of 
Shwebo, who established the last Burmese dynasty on the throne of a 
re-united Burma. A feverishly aggressive policy characterised its 
early years. Once more we have wars with Chinaand Siam. Manipur 
is raided and its population carried off; Arakan and Assam are con- 
quered; even Bengal is threatened by the victorious armies of the 
Burmese generalissimo Maha Bandula, whose name inspired sufficient 
awe to find its way into one of Disraeli’s novels. British envoys sent 
to present official protests to the Court of Ava were treated with 
studied insolence. The Burmese kings, fundamentally ignorant of 
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conditions outside their own immediate neighbourhood, after straining 
the patience of the Government of India to breaking point, finally, in 
1824, despatched their armies across the frontier to “‘ conquer ” Bengal, 
and the First Burmese War began. At this point Mr. Harvey’s 
narrative ends with somewhat startling abruptness; but without 
extensive researches into the hitherto unexplored Madras papers 
relating to that war, he could have added little or nothing to our 
existing knowledge of a drab episode in British Indian military history. 

One chapter of the work is devoted to a special study of the history 
of Arakan. British contact with Burma is only introduced as 
incidental to the main story; Mr. Harvey’s chief material for it is to 
be found in Dalrymple’s Oriental Repertory. Had he but consulted 
Sir William Foster’s series of volumes on the English Factories in 
India, he would have avoided many mistakes. No English factory 
was planted in Burma until the East India Company sent out its first 
settlements to Syriam and Ava in 1647 and 1648; both were closed 
down some eight years later, and no further attempt was made by the 
Company to open up direct trade with Burma until after the Dutch 
withdrawal from thence in 1679. Thenceforward until the destruction 
of the Syriam factory by the Talaings in 1743 English trade with Burma 
was carried on almost entirely by private traders licensed by the 
Company and under the general supervision of its ‘ Resident,” also 
@ private trader. 

Excellent illustrations, clear maps, exhaustive though occasionally 
superfluous notes, a number of carefully compiled genealogical tables, 
a very full bibliography and a useful index are evidence of the immense 
industry and painstaking research that have gone to the production of 


this book. Its author is to be congratulated upon a work of great 
value to the student, alike as an introduction to the subject and as a 
starting ground for further inquiries. D. G. E. Hat. 


Documents illustrating the History of Civilisation in Medieval England 
(1066-1500). Selected by R. Trevor Davies. 1926. x + 
413 pp. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 


In this collection of translations ! and extracts Mr. Davies has used 
official documents, private letters, chronicles, contemporary poems, 
and other sources, thus introducing much that is not found in other 
source-books. As these novel elements are quoted at generous length, 
his book differs considerably from the usual source-book. Although, 
as the title implies, these less familiar passages are concerned mainly 
with the “life ’’ of the Church, the towns, and the gilds, and with 
various aspects of medieval thought and opinion, political and con- 
stitutional history are partially represented. 

Without demanding the completeness and unity of a collection 
restricted to a single aspect of history, or to a shorter period of time, 


1 The translations are careful, ing clearly while remaining close to the 
originals; the somewhat archaic translation of the Statute of Winchester has, 
however, a few slight errors. Mistakes are few, but the misprints “ inferm ”’ 
and “‘ infermity ’’ (p. 29), ‘‘ eeles ” (p. 190), and “‘ Geoffry ” (pp. 191 and 193), 
the omission of several words of Latin in note 4 on p. 44, the conflicting dates 
of the death of Abbot Hugh of Bury (pp. 74 and 83), and the references to the 
“dean ” of Canterbury and “ the feast of St. Martin in the approaching winter ” 
might be corrected in future editions. The revised ninth edition of Stubbs’ 
Charters should have been cited instead of the eighth, though only one error 
(“ wardmoot " for “‘ pledge,”’ p. 108) results from this lapse. 
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one feels that the book lacks system and deals very unequally with 
different matters ; the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in particular 
suffer from this defect. In spite of the title, the main documents of 
constitutional development before 1300 are given in full, yet this 
aspect is entirely neglected after 1300. Rather less of the copious 
extracts from Jocelyn of Brakelond would have allowed fair treatment 
of the friars, and the universities might have gained by reducing 
the lengthy passages from Joinville. Chaucer’s “ Prologue,” easily 
obtained in far better-annotated editions, might have been more 
sparingly used in favour of less familiar extracts from his other writings 
or his contemporaries. A little less of the Paston letters and of the 
“ Libell of English Policy” would have made possible a far more 
varied selection for the fifteenth century without seriously weakening 
the remainder. All these excisions, however, made from some of the 
most characteristic and interesting selections in the book, would give 
comparatively little space for new inclusions; the index, and some 
cross-references to kindred passages in other chapters, help a little; 
but probably it is impossible to make a collection of this size represent 
adequately all aspects of medieval English civilisation on the scale 
Mr. Davies desires. But the claims of completeness should not have 
been made either by editor or publisher, for the completeness they 
claim would require three such volumes. 

Planned primarily for the Advanced Courses in History, this book 
will also prove useful to all teachers of medieval history and to many 
students, since it gives many useful texts not easily consulted away 
from large source-libraries. Since the book is essentially for those 
weak in medieval Latin and French, and unfamiliar with medieval 
terms, the editor gives footnotes explaining some obscure words and 
phrases. These footnotes are, however, unevenly distributed and 
frequently inadequate; the English poems (except Chaucer) remain 
particularly difficult, nor are the Paston letters always clear; many 
technical terms and difficult phrases remain obscure, and a short 
glossary would have been highly useful. More advanced readers will 
appreciate the footnotes giving the original language of doubtful or 
important passages of the translations. Contrary to the statements 
of both editor and publisher, few passages have explanatory intro- 
ductions. These are usually rightly omitted, and, where given, are 
generally confined to details of the date and authorship of the work 
quoted. In a few cases, however, necessary explanations are not 
forthcoming, and the extract is thus made useless or misleading. No 
suggestion is made concerning the comparative value of the Domesday 
statistics. Professor Oman’s population tables, based on the poll-tax 
returns of 1377 and 1381, are given without his explanation that the 
returns were badly falsified: as they stand, these tables are most 
misleading. Throughout the reader needs the guidance of considerable 
knowledge and experience, whether his own or his teacher’s. 

Nevertheless, the book is full of interest, and it is this awakening 
of the beginner’s sense of the reality of history that is the editor's 
chief justification. Mr. Davies claims to have made this collection 
to correct the “ bias” of modern text-books and the “ prejudices ” of 
modern research ; but it is not in this extraordinary claim, nor in the 
undoubted value of the use of sources as mental discipline, that his 
book is justified. By publishing one of the best books of its type, 
size and scope, Mr. Davies brings to many readers the opportunity of 
making the great discovery that medieval history really lived, and 
this is no small achievement. . F, TREHARNE. 
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The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century. By C. H. Hasxrms. 1927. 
x + 435 pp. Harvard University Press (Milford). £1 le. 


ProrgssoR Haskins is equally distinguished as an investigator 
and as a teacher. His writings reflect the duality of his functions, 
for his books seem to alternate between those containing the results 
of his personal investigations and those which may be not unfairly 
described as setting before the educated public the chief results of 
contemporary scholarship. But he does not draw too hard and fast 
a line between these two types, and his popular works are made more 
serious and attractive by their embodiment of the results of his own 
original research. Just as his Normans in Europe treats generally a 

t subject, parts of which he has studied with extreme care in his 
remarkable Norman Institutions, so his equally original and in- 
dependent Studies in the History of Mediaeval Science, published in 
1924, prepares the way for this general study of the “twelfth-century 
Renaissance.” Such a book was very well worth writing: for there 
is no single volume setting forth with scholarship, literary skill and 
sufficient particularity the great intellectual awakening of the twelfth 
century which raised medieval civilisation to its highest point. Some 
aspects of the great theme Dr. Haskins has chosen to omit, notably 
vernacular literature and art; but by concentrating himself on what 
he calls the ‘‘ Latin side of this Renaissance,” he has given greater 
unity to his subject and has shown its ecumenical character. There is 
no single volume which so adequately and interestingly expounds 
medieval civilisation at its best, or sets forth more clearly its essential 
unity and its steadily progressive character. If there still survive 
any intelligent persons who believe that the Middle Ages were dark, 
barbarous, gloomy, and unprogressive, and that medieval man had 
neither freedom nor joy in life, the study of this volume may well 
convince them of their error. For those who perforce know the Middle 
Ages mainly on their political and ecclesiastical sides, this sympathetic 
yet critical analysis of medieval culture will admirably widen their 
outlook. It is a book that deserves a wide circulation, not only for 
its contents but for its method and manner. It describes medieval 
civilisation neither as a censor nor as a eulogist; but just sets out the 
facts as they really happened. T. F. Tour. 


The Earliest Lincolnshire Assize Rolls, a.p. 1202-1209. Edited by 
Doris M. Srenton. 1926. Ixxxii + 357 pp. Lincoln Record 
Society, volume 22. 


THE importance of this collection of pleas will be obvious to any 
that consider their date and the personnel of the justices on the 
visitations. They present a stage of English law half-way between 
Glanvill and Bracton, when the forms of action are emerging from 
rigidity, yet, as the procedure of the Writ of Right shows, are still 
lingering upon the old ways. They present it as administered by a 
oe legal progenitor, Simon of Pattishall, father of the Martin whom 

racton revered as his master. There are Assize Rolls of the reigns 
of Richard I and John already in print; but the critical reader is 
liable to be deterred by translation or by the mere transcription of the 
= with no attempt made to follow up the cases. Two admirable 
eatures of this edition are the printing of adjourned Lincoln cases 
from other Assize and from Curia Regis Rolls, so that the reader can 
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follow out the steps of justice, and the careful review of the actions, 
which makes the Introduction a work of value. One point of criticism 
may connote a virtue : except for an Appendix on the Crevequer family 
(which uses, rather surprisingly, the superannuated Testa de Nevill) 
the book is more concerned with the development of law than with 
local history. It would be worth while to learn more about the Kymes 
and the Pointons, and, perhaps, about the knight Osbert de Langton. 
This fact and a certain gravity of treatment—the editor’s eye never 
twinkles—are small disadvantages to set beside the solid merits of the 
volume; not the least. of which is a properly transcribed Latin text 
with the original punctuation, obscurities, where they occur, being 
smoothed out by an English paraphrase. 

Although she has not touched upon one of the most difficult of 
early legal problems, the relation of the justices in eyre to the Justiciar, 
Mrs. Stenton has achieved some good results. The Eyres recorded 
took place in 1202 and 1206. It is argued that on the first of these 
circuits the justices at Lincoln formed themselves into two panels 
which sat concurrently, one under Simon of Pattishall hearing criminal 
cases, the pleas of the Crown, the other under Eustace of Faucunberg 
the civil pleas. This finds strong support in an Assize Roll of late 
Henry III, where some of the judges are discovered holding the Assizes 
and juries, while the others are ina room apart “‘ amercing the county ” 
(in quadam camera .. . ubi amerciaverunt comitatum). This must, 
I think, be an unconsciously cynical reference to the pleas of the 
Crown, and, if so, is an interesting parallel; for in 1202 the justices 
probably sat in different parts of the same hall, as different bodies 
did at Westminster. In the analysis of the criminal pleas a feature 
of importance is brought out in the number of appeals that are 
terminated without fighting, either by final concord or by the parties 
putting themselves on the king’s mercy. “A successful appeal 
was a rare phenomenon.” The point shows how greatly a writ of 
trespass was needed, and it is evident from these cases that the judges 
had little belief in the old procedure. Yet how long the writ was in 
developing! The idea of the king’s peace is another matter for 
thought. This, Mrs. Stenton shows, was more an affair of royal 
invitation than of forcible extension. The Assize of Clarendon did 
not cover many cases of personal wrongs, and the only way was a 
suit in the shire or before the itinerant justices. But it was not the 
gravity of the crime that brought such cases before the latter rather 
than before the sheriff or the plaintiff’s lord; it was the claim of the 
king’s peace, voluntarily made and formally granted in the shire or the 
wapentakes before the appeal was begun, that removed the plaintiff 
from the _— of the shire or the peace of his lord, and gave him the 
new pacific mantle of royal protection. 

In the civil pleas much is to be learned about the Writs of Right 
in relation to the Grand Assize. The writ by no means necessarily 
involved the summoning of a jury. Very frequently the tenant (who 
had the option) would elect to defend his title to ownership by a free 
champion. If he opted for the Grand Assize, there were various 
methods of delay, for the law was unwilling that the solemn question 
of property should be settled in a hurry. Mrs. Stenton shows that 
Glanvill’s praise of the regale beneficiwm of the Grand Assize needs some 
qualification. “Had it not been for the possibility of making a 
binding agreement in court, suits would have been drawn out indefi- 
nitely.” This lengthiness of procedure was often due to the fact that 
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in the course of the action either party could ask for a jury upon a 
point of fact; and from this procedure developed the primitive form 
of the writs of entry, suggesting a flaw in the opponent’s title. It 
would have been interesting if Mrs. Stenton had, in the light of this 
development, allowed herself to discuss the recent views of M. Joiin 
des Longrais on the English conception of seisin. 

E. F. Jacos. 


The Evolution of Parliament. By A. F. Pottarp. Second edition, 
revised, with appendices, notes, and illustrations. 1926. 459 pp. 
Longmans. 16s. 


Ir is an encouraging sign when a book on such a subject as this 
is called for so soon in a second edition, but no reader of it will long be 
in doubt as to the real reason : it is the most suggestive essay that has 
thus far appeared on “‘ the Evolution of Parliament.” 

Essays, unlike treatises, are difficult to revise, and the author of 
this one—partly no doubt at the prompting of the publisher—has 
restricted himself, and probably wisely, to the addition of notes and 
appendices supplying slight omissions in the first edition and correcting 
some alleged inaccuracies pointed out by reviewers or giving reasons 
for refraining from doing so. In these circumstances the reviewer’s 
main task is narrowed to a discussion of these revisions or to further 
points that seem to him to need revision. But lest such a method 
should give rise to misunderstanding, let it be said by way of preface, 
though it is rather late in the day to say it of a book received as this 
has been, that this volume has probably done more than any other to 
extend and to justify an interpretation of the earlier growth of English 
representative institutions which most Englishmen before its appearance 
apparently rejected as unorthodox, ill-supported by evidence, and 
untenable; an interpretation tersely put by Professor Pollard when he 
says, “ It was to a high court of law and justice that the taxing and 
representative factors of Parliament were wedded; and it was this 
union that gave the English Parliament its strength.” I should be 
the last to dispute the truth of such a statement. 

Coming to particulars, one of Mr. Pollard’s most interesting and 
important suggestions is that the usual interpretation of the medieval 
phrase plenum parliamentum is wrong, and that it should be construed 
to mean an open or public meeting rather than one necessarily com- 
posed, as the older theory implied, of knights and burgesses as well as 
lords. This has been vigorously assailed, but the attempts at disproof 
have not been impressive. Less convincing is the author’s statement, 
left unchanged in the second edition, that the Conqueror at the meeting 
on Salisbury Plain in 1086 exacted the oath of fealty only of his tenants- 
in-chief. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle says it was taken by all land- 
sittende men, and Florence of Worcester says it was required of all 
milites as well as of barons. The Salisbury oath, like the model 
a of 1295 and the barons’ nolumus at Merton in 1236, has 

n exaggerated by followers of Stubbs, not always through his fault. 


But the words of the English chronicler are hardly enough to warrant 
the popular interpretation which the older theory implies, and Florence 
of Worcester was probably nearer the truth when he limited the oath 
to feudal milites, instead of extending it to all freeholders, even though, 
a century later, Henry II demanded a similar one etiam rusticis in the 
Assize of Northampton. In fact the oath of 1086 was not national, nor 
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exceptional, nor English. Such an oath was then exigible in feudal 
custom by a liege lord anywhere, and it is to be found in France as well 
as in England. The Salisbury case has nothing unique in it; but it is 
equally important that such oaths to a liege lord could by feudal 
custom be exacted, and were exacted, of vavassores as well as of tenants- 
in-chief, and there seems no warrant whatever in limiting this partic- 
ular one as narrowly as Mr. Pollard does when he says that those who 
took it ‘‘ were all the king’s men, his barons, and they held their lands 
in chief by military service.” So limited the oath could never have 
impressed contemporaries as this oath undoubtedly did. It would 
have had little practical importance and virtually no historical 
significance. 

Another suggestion which lacks reinforcement from the nature of 
feudal institutions is the reference to the judicium parium of section 39 
of Magna Carta as “a more or less novel royal expedient or baronial 
safeguard.”” The conjunction of the adjective ‘“ novel ” with judicium 
parvum for a period as late as 1215, or of the adjective “royal” with it 
at any time, must strike the medievalist as something of a curiosity. 

The legal historian would probably take equal exception to the state- 
ment (p. 311) that the serjeants at law “have been abolished.” They 
merely expired. He is likely to make further objection to Mr. Pollard’s 
distinction between original and judicial writs as the same as that 
drawn between those de cursu and those that were novel (pp. 39, 248, 
431). Original writs were simply those that originated the action. 
As early as Glanvill’s time it was a well-established rule that no suit 
would be entertained in a royal Court without the permission contained 
in such a writ issued by the Chancellor. Judicial writs, on the other 
hand, then as now, were such supplementary process as might issue out 
of the court in which the case already lay. They were not original, 
since the action had already been sanctioned and had been brought. 
Writs de cursu were such of the original writs as were well warranted by 
precedent and added no new remedies to those already in current use. 
The barons in the reign of Henry III were content to allow the Chan- 
cellor to go on issuing these, but objected to his devising new ones; 
and in 1285 the second statute of Westminster (cap. 24) reserved for 
Parliament the granting to a litigant of a remedy wholly new, but 
permitted the Chancellor to continue to issue as before the original 
writs in current use (de cursu) or those in close analogy with them 
(in consimile casu). Now it is clear that original writs may have been 
either novel or de cursu, and that the barons objected only to the 
former, There is no evidence that they objected at all to the inter- 
locutory process of the court itself after the action had been begun. 
The judicial writs were then what they are still, merely a part of this 
process. They were in most cases not issued by the Chancellor at all, 
and it was the Chancellor’s power of which the barons were jealous. 
The quotations from Professor Holdsworth given in support of the 
identification of “novel” and “ original” (p. 431) do not in reality 
make the distinction upon which Mr. Pollard insists. 

A more debatable point on which the author follows the high 
authority of Professor Tout and Dr. Lapsley is his assertion that the 
claim of the Commons to a share in law enactment made in the famous 
statute of York in 1322 “ was only understood to apply to what would 
be called to-day constitutional changes or alterations of fundamental 
law.” The reviewer was convinced by the able discussion of this 
point by Mr. J. Conway Davies in his Baronial Opposition to Edward II 
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(1918) that the traditional view of this question is still preferable to 
this newer one and that the concurrence in “ matters to be established 
for the Estate of the King and his Heirs, and for the Estate of the 
Realm and the People,’’ which the statute rightly or wrongly declared 
to lie with the Commons “‘ as have been before accustomed,” was then 
considered to be in reality a participation in enactment of all statutes 
“for the common profit of all the realm,” whether “ constitutional ”’ 
or not, while the only part of the law wholly beyond the competence of 
their definition was that “‘ Concerning the Royal Power of the King 
or his Heirs, or against the Estate of the Crown,” i.e. the jus coronae, 
which neither lords nor commons could rightly touch, as they had done 
in the Articles of 1311, and which was possibly beyond the power even 
of the King himself if in disherison of his lawful successors. 

The long and careful excursus in Appendix II of the new edition 
throws new and valuable light upon parliamentary representation in 
the fourteenth century. Some of Mr. Pollard’s conclusions on these 
matters in the first edition have been questioned by Mr. J. G. Edwards, 
but a discussion of these more properly belongs to a review of the next 
edition of the book, while other points of considerable importance not 
noticed here have to be omitted for lack of space. 

The volume, as Mr. Pollard predicted in his original preface, has 
not escaped and “cannot escape criticism of its lack of technical 
knowledge in many details” of the medieval period, but it has sur 
vived the ordeal and will survive, for the author’s ‘‘ excuse for the 
trespass,” as he terms it, is more than adequate. No one can master 
the details of the whole of England’s constitutional history, but none 
could be better fitted to grapple with the problems of its continuous 
development than the specialist in the remarkable period of change 
which marks the transition from medieval to modern times. One 
illustration must suffice. Mr. Pollard has seen and has shown as none 
before him the fact of the oneness of Parliament in the later middle ages 
on its formal side, without forgetting its division into two houses for 
practical purposes. No one not thoroughly familiar with the struggles 
for jurisdiction between the two houses under the Stuarts and the 
discontinuance of Parliament’s judicial activity in Tudor times that 
preceded and caused them could have appreciated the true significance 
of this in the growth of representative institutions as a whole. It is 
things like this that give this book its great and lasting value. 

C. H. McItwarn. 


De Imperatorum et Pontificum Potestate of William of Ockham. Edited 
by C.K. Brampron. 1927. xxxviii+ 108 pp. Clarendon Press. 
78. 6d. 


“Tue present work of Ockham, hitherto unpublished, has been 
edited from the unique manuscript in the British Museum.” So the 
editor begins his preface, and the words “ hitherto unpublished ” 
appear on the title-page. The treatise was edited from the same 
British Museum manuscript (Royal 10 A xv.) by Professor R. Scholz of 
Leipzig in Unbekannte kirchenpolitische Streitschriften aus der Zeit 

wigs des Bayern in 1914. Further, another manuscript containing 
the whole of the treatise (the British Museum manuscript having only 
the first half) was discovered at Deventer by Dr. W. Mulder, 8.J., who 
printed the missing part, and a careful collation of the new manuscript 
with Dr. Scholz’s edition, in Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, 


1 Studies presented to T'. F’. Tout (1925); of. Hisrory, April and October 1926. 
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xvi and xvii (1923, 1924). It may be difficult to find these things out, 

but not to know them argues an insufficient acquaintance with the 

literature of the subject. A similar lack of preparation for his task is 

apparent in the editor’s introduction. To speak of ‘‘ the Conventuals 

claiming a right to property held in common ” (p. xiv) implies a com- 
lete misconception of the attitude of the community of the Friars 
inor and of the reason of their quarrel with John XXII. 

All this is the more regrettable because Mr. Kenneth Brampton has 
evidently worked hard to read a difficult manuscript, and with a large 
measure of success. In many cases where they differ he is right in his 
readings and Dr. Scholz wrong, ¢.g. p. 5, 1. 27, nullus, p. 23, 1. 10, facere, 
and 1. 20, haec est are right against Dr. Scholz’s verus, terre and haberetur, 
and on p. 26, 1. 8, p. 28, ll. 23, 24, appellationem is the true reading 
where Dr. Scholz perversely reads approbationem. On the other hand, 
Mr. Brampton has some elementary mistakes: p. 1, 1. 20, filios, and 
p. 2, 1. 10, falsus, are turned into philosophos and philosophus ; ideo 
generally appears as immo; and the failure to recognise the ordinary 
abbreviation for aliquando (p. 3, 1. 27, p. 36, 1. 3) leads him into serious 
difficulties and long and needless discussions in the notes. He some- 
times finds difficulties where none exist: e.g. p. 4, 1. 5, note, p. 56, the 
MS. reading communius is correct and quite intelligible; and on p. 6 
1. 1, note, p. 59, “ ipsius, the strangeness of the MS. reading iovus is 
probably due to the omission of the p,” the MS. is quite correct and the 
reading is in omnibus. The papal brief of 1 December 1323, referred 
to on p. 80 on the authority of Raynaldus, will be found in Bullarium 
Franciscanum v. p. 259; it is directed against “ Guillelmus dictus 
Anglicus,” i.e. William of Alnwick : it has nothing to do with Ockham. 
The notes, however, contain some useful matter, and Mr. Brampton is 
deserving of praise for the care which he has taken to verify quotations 
and references, especially to the Canon Law. 

One strange omission must be noticed. Nowhere in the book 
except at the foot of the facsimile is correct reference to the manuscript 
given. In an “ Additional note,” p. 96, the editor writes: ‘ Several 
points of technical interest remain. The manuscript is described as 
one of the MSS. of the King’s Library (ex aedibus Iacobaeis) in the 
British Museum.” No more definite reference is given. He dates the MS. 
fourteenth century without any allusion to the great Catalogue of the 
Royal Manuscripts, published in 1921, which dates it fifteenth century. 

There would be a good deal to be said for a complete edition of the 
treatise, not that it contains much that is new, but because it puts 
Ockham’s views in a shorter and simpler form than usual. It is the 
final summing up of his political theory. The treatise begins with a 
vigorous plea for liberty of speech and thought and an attempt to 
define papal authority (chaps. i-xvi); then follows a severe indictment 
of the “ Ecclesia Avinionica ” and the injuries inflicted on the imperial 
and secular powers and on subject churches by its tyrannical conduct 
and claims (chaps. xvii-xxvi); with chapter xxvii (in the middle of 
which the Royal MS. ends abruptly) begins a list of twenty-eight errors 
of the “ Ecclesia Avinionica,” contained only in the Deventer MS. 
These deal with the question of evangelical poverty and fill the rest of 
the treatise : they occupy nearly as much space as the first twenty-six 
chapters, and are expressed with a vehemence which shocks and 
irritates their editor, Dr. Mulder. The work, written in 1347, at the 
end of Ockham’s life, does not support the tradition that he ultimately 
made his submission. A. G. LittLe. 
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Richard II in Ireland, 1394-5, and Submissions of the Irish Chiefs. 
By Epmunp Curtis. 1927. 248 pp. Clarendon Press. 15s. 


WE owe Professor Curtis great thanks for this careful and exhaustive 
study of an interesting episode in the history of Ireland. The tran- 
scription of the documents alone must have cost him a world of trouble, 
and if in what we have to say on the subject we may appear to minimise 
their value, this is merely because these submissions, like others 
before and since, have had little permanent effect on the relations 
between Ireland and England. The question is whether Mr. Curtis, 
like Richard himself, is not treating them too seriously. Here we 
have the King of England in his capacity of Dominus Hibernia coming 
to Ireland at the head of an imposing army, in answer to repeated 
appeals on the part of his liege subjects in Parliament to put his realm 
in order and to restore the authority of the Crown over those parts of 
the island which had fallen away from their allegiance. No sooner 
is he landed than we see Irish chiefs and English rebels trooping into 
his house (we use the phrase of the Irish annalists as exactly expressing 
what took place) and tendering their personal submission. What else 
in the circumstances was to be looked for? What else to be expected 
than that as soon as he had withdrawn, things should revert to their 
old condition? We will not charge the Irish with deliberate perjury, 
but rather look at the matter from their standpoint. In all these 
submissions there is an implied condition—I am your liegeman so 
long as you have the power to command my allegiance, or so long as it 
suits my purpose to be loyal, but nota minutelonger. In fact, without 
knowing it, Richard was up against a problem that had confronted 
every ardri from time immemorial, and which only a thorough con- 
quest and thorough feudalisation of the land could effectually solve. 
As Henry VIII said on a subsequent occasion, indentures without 
hostages were not worth a farthing. What was really wanted, says 
Mr. Curtis, was ‘‘a grand Domesday of Ireland to portion out the 
island between the Gaels and Anglo-Irish, and define precisely what 
lands and titles the chiefs should have under the Crown.” We fancy, 
looking at Cromwell’s Domesday, that even something more was 
needed, viz. the permanent residence of the monarch. To the submis- 
sions Mr. Curtis has prefixed an admirable introduction on the rela- 
tions of the Irish chiefs with the English Crown up to 1333, which 
every student of Anglo-Irish history would do well to read. Only 
on one point would we venture to dissent from him, and to suggest 
that as regards Cathal Crovdearg’s grant he is using stronger language 
than the evidence perhaps warrants.1 RoBert DuNwop. 

1 He says, ‘‘ Cathal supposed the grant to be an hereditary one.” Certainly 
Cathal’s letter implies as much; but if the grant was “ to us and our heirs and to 
Aedh our son and heir by name,” what necessity was there for asking for a fresh 
grant to Aedh, especially as De Burgh up to the time of Cathal’s death made no 
attempt to assert his own claim? For our own part we question the accuracy of 
Cathal’s statement, and would submit the following explanation to Mr. Curtis’ 
consideration.—A general permission in 1185 to W. de Burgh to conquer 
Connaught; alliance between De B. and Cathal Carragh against Cathal Crov- 
dearg; terms of the treaty unfulfilled by Cathal Carragh; De B. goes over to 
Cathal Crovdearg : terms of the alliance, Connaught to be shared between them 
in the proportion of § to}. 1200: Cathai Carragh defeated and slain. De B. takes 
possession of his part of Connaught; rising of the Irish instigated by Cathal 
Crovdearg ; De B. with the assistance of Cathal Carragh’s sons retaliates and lays 
waste Connaught ; FitzMeiler interferes and De B. is obliged to go to England ; 
inquiry instituted into his conduct. De Burgh dies circ. 1205 before the question 
is decided. John goes to Ireland 1210; Cathal submits, but refuses hostages ; 
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A History of Russia. By V. O. Kuvucnevsky. Translated by 
C. J. Hocarts. 1911, 1912, 1913, 1926. Four volumes: ix + 
373 + viii + 326 + viii + 380 + vii+ 382 pp. Dent. Vols. 
I-III, 9s. 6d. each; Vol. IV, 16s. 

A History of Russia. By Brernarp Pares. 1926. xxii + 558 pp. 
Jonathan Cape. 21s. 


Sucu a flood of second-rate works on Russia has been poured 
forth since the War, that it is a great pleasure to welcome a trans- 
lation of the greatest Russian historian and a short history of Russia 
by one of the few English authorities on the subject. Although 
Kluchevsky may be regarded as the greatest historian that Russia 
has produced, he has not written the greatest history of Russia. For 
a comprehensive account of the past of Russia we still have to turn 
to his master and predecessor at Moscow, 8S. Soloviev (whose work 
has not been translated). Kluchevsky’s great work, in fact, is not 
a history of Russia. It is called in the original Russian a “ Course ” 
of Russian history, and consists of the lectures he delivered at the 
University of Moscow. But modest as was his original scheme, his 
“‘ Course” was transformed by the greatness of the man into a rich 
storehouse of historical lore, varying from his scholarly investigation 
of the value of the Ancient Chronicle or his illuminating disquisition 
on the composition and significance of the Russkaya Pravda, to such 
a literary masterpiece as his character sketch of John the Dread or 
to his volume on the age of Peter the Great—a brilliant and coherent 
piece of historical exposition. Apart from his wide researches in all 
Russian history and his literary brilliance, Kluchevsky owes his 
position to the originality and lucidity of his economic interpretation 
of Russian history—he lays particular stress on colonisation as a 
fundamental factor in the evolution of the Russian State—and, most 
of all, to the scientific method and impartiality by which he drew 
Russian history from the morass of political and sociological contro- 
versy in which all literary and historical criticism had vegetated in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. It was this quality which 
led the late Tsar to consult him, and induced the Sovyet Government 
to nationalise his work and issue the first complete edition of his 
“‘ Course,”’ including the fifth volume, which brings it down to the 
War. As fine a stylist as Karamzin, as industrious an investigator 
as Soloviev, Kluchevsky was a far abler and more inspiring expositor 
of the results of research than either of his great predecessors. 
He founded a school which still holds its own among Russian 
scholars. 

Unfortunately the translation of the “Course” is inadequate. 
Though he has thrown a great deal of hard work and care into a great 
task, Mr. Hogarth cannot always be depended on for accurate trans- 
lation; he is sometimes quite at sea in his interpretation of technical 
terms and has not the requisite historical knowledge for his explanatory 
notes. Moreover, he has taken considerable liberties in abridging the 


John de Gray builds a ring of forts; Cathal submits and surrenders his son 
Turlough as hostage ; peace of Athlone, whereby Cathal is assured possession of 
Connaught “ during good service’ and on the payment of 5000 marks and an 
annual quit-rent of 300 marks; grant at the same time to R. de Burgh of all 
lands in Connaught claimed by his father (?) to come into force at Cathal’s death. 
Grant renewed to De B. in 1218; letter of Cathal asking for grant to Aedh. 


Cathal dies, Justiciar ordered to put De B. in possession; Aedh refuses to 
esate and rebels; grant to De B. (1227) of all Connaught except the King’s 
Yantreds. 
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text, particularly in the first volume. Some passages are obscure ; 
many names are misspelt. The Baltic Provinces (in Russian “ Ostsee ”’ 
provinces) are called ‘‘ East Zealand ”’; Charles the Great is confused 
with Charles XII of Sweden; Batu Khan is called an obscure chief- 
tain who “ plundered the neighbourhood of Chernigov.” In spite of 
these defects, the work is, in the main, readable; it presents the 
author’s illuminating interpretation of Russian history from the 
origins down to Catherine II, and fills a great gap in our historical 
literature. 

For a short and complete account of Russian history, apart from 
the pioneer work of Morfill and the little book of Professors Beazley 
and Forbes and Mr. Birkett, we have had nothing more recent than 
the text-book of Rambaud. Sir Bernard Pares, whose busy life of 
travelling and organising Russian studies has not prevented him 
from writing on different periods, has now given us a book that is 
concise, lucid and comprehensive, setting forth the whole develop- 
ment of the Russian people impartially and authoritatively. While 
giving due tribute to Kluchevsky, the author differs from his master 
in devoting far less space to the medieval period. In fact, while 
Kluchevsky’s work (except the fifth volume, not yet translated) deals 
entirely with events before the reign of Catherine II, Professor Pares 
devotes more than half his book to the modern period, after 1762. 
This is the main criticism that can be made on the arrangement of 
the book; and it is a not unnatural arrangement by one whose studies 
have lain mainly in the modern period. In a book of this size it is 
really impossible to deal adequately with the Kievan period. The 
number of princes’ names, the vastness of the area, the sweeping 
movements of the migrations, the numerous tribes that must be 
mentioned must inevitably confuse the narrative. The author has 
picked out the essentials of these crowded centuries, but he is happier 
when he comes to the smaller and simpler field of Muscovite history. 
Above all, he does not reproduce the old mistaken view that Russia 
was great under the superficial unity of Vladimir and Yaroslav, and 
that the later decentralisation implied political decadence. 

A number of minor errors have crept into the text: Jadzwiga 
for Jadwiga, Shchastny for Szczensny Potocki, Jerzy for Andrzey 
Zamoyski. Kolomna is wrongly placed in the map on p. 76. Zhmud 
(p. 61) is spoken of as being near Grodno, when Kovno is clearly 
meant. More serious are the mistakes in the map on p. 24: Lytichi 
for Lyutichi, Duglabe for Dudleby, the absence of the Vislane or 
Lesser Poles and the Volinane or Buzhane among the tribes, and the 
eg of the Polovtsy, who did not actually appear west of the 

ral river till the eleventh century. The “ Litva” are wrongly 
placed in Livonia, the “ Letgola” in Kurland. On what authority 
is “ Bogatyr”’ (borrowed from the Persian Bahadur through the 
Turks) translated ‘‘ champion of God”? But these are minor errors 
in non-Russian names in a work that has great qualities. The author 
makes a practice of describing events, where possible, in the words 
of the men who took part in them, with a chorus of peasant criticism, 
and makes a particularly effective use of this device in the chapters 
on John the Dread and the “ Time of Troubles.” The most interesting 
and original part of the book is the account of the recent age, of which 
the ualbee can write with the authority and vividness of one who has 
been an eye-witness. He has been bold enough to add a commend- 
ably impartial chapter on Communist rule which brings the history 
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down to 1926. We have reason to hope that this general work will 
be followed by a more detailed history of Russia in the last eighty-five 
years and an account of Sir Bernard’s own valuable researches and 
observations in the country. A bibliography, numerous tables and 
a picturesque table of contents are ental additions to a book for 
which every student of Russian history will be grateful, and which 
will give the general reader something which he has always lacked. 
A. Bruce BosweE.. 


A Copy of Papers relating to Musters, Beacons, Subsidies, etc. in the 
County of Northampton a.D. 1586-1623. Edited by Joan Waxz, 
with an introduction by J. E. Morris. 1926. cxxxiii + 261 pp. 
Northamptonshire Record Society. 


Tuts is a local publication of unusual importance. In the first 
place the manuscript used, now owned by the society, is of much 
interest, being a carefully kept book in which Sir Richard Knightley, 
Deputy-Lieutenant of the county between 1569 (the earliest entry 
seems to be about 1585) and 1615 (when he died), entered or caused 
to be entered memoranda of instructions which reached him either 
from his Lord-Lieutenant or from the Privy Council, orders in pursuance 
sent on to his constables or other inferior officers, lists of men, arms 
and equipment, rate lists and other matters; all concerned with the 
attempt to make the old medieval machinery for — troops from 
the countryside function with reasonable efficiency in a highly critical 
time. Then the generosity of the late Mr. James Manfield and of his 
executors has made it possible to issue this large mass of evidence 
complete. Finally, the editor has been fortunate in obtaining from 
Dr. J. E. Morris an introduction of 108 pages, and in finding in the 
State Papers, the Privy Council Registers and other sources ample 
confirmatory and explanatory matter: in particular, the fact that the 
Lord-Lieutenant for part of the time covered was no less a personage 
than Sir Christopher Hatton has made it possible to use the Hatton 
MSS. at Haverholme Priory; from which we are encouraged to expect 
a further instalment later. 

The text extends to 180 pages, including not only documents relating 
to musters, but also assessments for subsidies. To this are added one 
oeeree of statistics compiled from the Drayton MSS., now in the 

orthampton Public Library, and three more drawn from the Public 
Records. Judged by the last named, the transcription, which has 
clearly been the object of much care, is efficient and accurate. A 
small matter of regret (at least to the present reviewer) is that the 
capitalisation and punctuation?! of the original have not been followed : 
it would have been worth while to mention this among the Zxplanations 
given at p. viii. 

But the main interest of the volume for most readers will probably 
centre in the introduction; dealing as it does with the raising, use, 
payment, organisation and control of the non-professional fighting 
forces of the country from a period before the Conquest down to 
modern times. Coming from so well-known an authority, this lengthy 
discussion of the subject marks a great step forward in our knowledge ; 


_ _* It is worth remembering that at the present time Elizabethan punctuation 
is being seriously studied on the literary side and that all evidence is of value. 
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though even so there is much which further publication! may yet 

make clear: indeed, it is to be hoped that the present work may 

encourage other societies to issue similar volumes, for which there is no 

lack of material among the Public Records,? to say nothing of the 
ibilities of local collections. 

Such further publication will probably throw light particularly on 
small but interesting details of local administration. Meanwhile we 
have to be grateful for a most convincing exposition here of some of 
the broader features of the subject. The recurrent trouble over the 
question of control by the Crown, the invariable grumblings about the 
incidence of expense, the hopeless lack of continuity in development 
(due, as Dr. Morris points out, to the fact that for over two centuries 
this country ‘took part in no land-war as principal”) and (most 
interesting, perhaps, of all) the extreme unwillingness of Englishmen 
in all periods to undergo any compulsory military training save under 
the spur of the most immediate and obvious national danger—all these 
find here illuminating treatment. We may note as particularly 
interesting the descriptions of the “‘ gross negligence, if not something 
very like disaffection ” in 1583 (p. Ixiv), of the controversy as to the 
merits of long-bow and caliver (pp. lxxvi-Ixxix: Dr. Morris himself 
is on the side of the bow), of the actual organisation in Northampton- 
shire in 1586 (pp. Ixxxix-xcv), and of subsequent developments 
(pp. cxxiv—cxxvii) in the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The volume concludes with three indexes in 65 pages; and among 
preliminaries which we have not space to describe we are pleased to 
welcome a note giving special treatment to the question of the numerals 


employed. There are also three excellent reproductions in collotype 
of little-known portraits of Knightley, Hatton and Thomas Cecil, 
first Earl of Exeter. Altogether a notable book. 

HILARY JENKINSON. 


France. By Ststey Huppueston. 1926. 613 pp. Benn. 2ls. 


ANOTHER volume in the excellent and useful “ Modern World ” 
series is a welcome event, and Mr. Sisley Huddleston’s France is a 
valuable and interesting contribution to a great subject. He has 
lived much in France, and has clearly—from the numerous personal 
references in the book—been on familiar terms with many prominent 
actors in the nation’s drama. What he says throws much light on 
French politics and literature and thought. And yet the book will 
hardly rank with the best of the series, certainly not with the volumes 
on Germany and Russia. For French history, even during and since 
the war, is not the unexplored country that Russia and Germany were 
to most English readers. And whatever method Mr. Huddleston 
adopted he could not, therefore, have poured a flood of light on ground 
hitherto covered with darkness or baffling shadows as Dr. Gooch’s 
book did. And the method that he has adopted is different from that 
of the other volume. He ranges over the whole of French history. 
Charlemagne and Louis Philippe, Louis XI and Louis XIV, pass 
before us for explanation and comment. We have a fairly full account 
of the great Revolution, and the course of French history in the 


1 Dr. Morris’ summary of existing publications at p. xxix is not complete, 
as, indeed, appears from his own citations later. At least ten counties have now 
published musters of one kind or another. 

* See, for example, numerous brief notices in the Calendars of State Papers, 

ic. 
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nineteenth century is carefully surveyed. What is given us is well 
done and interesting, but it is to be found already in many excellent 
volumes both French and English. We look to these volumes for an 
analysis and an explanation of contemporary conditions, and we could 
well have spared Henry of Navarre and Colbert and Robespierre for 
a rather fuller account of the modern political machine and social 
conditions. 

The book should be read by all who want to understand modern 
France. Mr. Huddleston writes with great admiration for the high 
moral and intellectual qualities of the French people; but on the side 
of politics he is far from optimistic. He finds no element of stability 
or strength in the French state. The President is a figure-head, 
the parties have no permanence or discipline; the civil service is 
far from the stable machine that it is in England; public opinion does 
not support the authority of the Government; there are no signs of 
a change for the better. Yet the heroic struggle of France during 
the Great War might incline one to a more favourable verdict. There 
must be great spontaneous cohesion among the French people to have 
passed through that ordeal without disruption ; and the actual control 
of public business by the Chamber is greater than in the English 
Parliament. 

The chapter on the Great War is full of interest. The story of 
plots and anti-patriotic movements is curious reading. We cannot 
be sorry that we knew little of all that while the war was going on. 
The last three chapters are new and valuable; and anyone who reads 
this book will find his outlook on European politics clarified and his 


insight deepened. A. J. GRANT. 


A Short History of the French Revolution, 1789-1795. By E. D. 
BrapBy. 1926. xi-+ 375 pp. Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 

La Révolution Francaise. Par ALBERT Matuiez. 1924-7. Tome I, 
vi + 217 pp.; Tome II, 222 pp.; Tome III, 223 pp. Armand 
Colin. 9 frs. each. 


THE difficulty of writing such a book as the late Miss Bradby’s 
Short History of the French Revolution is extreme for three reasons. 
First, the number and complexity of the events to be recorded; 
secondly, the stupendous bulk of the available evidence, and, thirdly, 
the circumstance that, almost to a greater degree than in other crises 
of European history, the witnesses are generally passionate and 
untrustworthy. Miss Bradby made a courageous effort to overcome 
these obstacles, and her book deserves cordial appreciation. She was 
well read in the original sources. The short list of authorities in her 
preface is judicious and helpful. Her narrative is, on the whole, 
accurate, clear and readable in spite of condensation. Perhaps the 
chief fault of her History is to be too exclusively a narrative. Even 
if we allow for the small space available, there should have been 
somewhat more of disquisition. Thus the momentous subject of 
finance is hardly touched. We are told, indeed, that assignats were 
issued and that they suffered depreciation, but we are told very little 
more. a with regard to the so-called emigration, we are not told 
of the different motives which prompted it, or that only a minority 
of the émigrés bore arms against France. And, although we are given 
various particulars about the constitution of 1791 and about the 
organisation of the revolutionary government, the information upon 
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these topics might have been much more concentrated and more 
impressively set forth. On the other hand, we could spare some of 
the details about minor incidents and secondary personages. @ 

Miss Bradby wrote as an admirer of the French Revolution. To 
the ordinary Englishman, she says with some truth, the name suggests 
above all the cruelties of the Terror, but to the ordinary Frenchman 
the ideas of 1789, which were generous and humane. Miss Bradby 
herself was too honest to suppress the ugly side of the Revolution, 
but she is a little prone to palliate it. Thus she says that the peasants 
in 1789 burnt the chateaux, “ feeling dimly that it was the right thing 
to do” (p. 41). Elsewhere she observes that the fidelity of friends to 
the victims of the Revolution shone through its darkest days, “‘ and rf 
this is one of its glories” (p. 181). Like so many historians, she is apt (i 
to use the terms “ the people ” and “ all Paris ”’ somewhat too freely. 
Historians are always inclined to leave out of account the multitude q 
of indifferent or timid or unorganised and therefore helpless persons. fe 
“The French people,” “ all Paris,’”’ was often no more than an armed if 
and violent minority. And Miss Bradby hardly notices that informal H 
terrorism which with varying intensity continued from the beginning \ 
to the end of the French Revolution. Still we readily accept the 
assurance in the preface that it was her object to present as accurate, 
clear and truthful a picture as it lay in her power to draw. 

One or two errors of detail should be corrected in a new edition. fi 
Rousseau did not hold the doctrine “ that all government depended im 
on a mutual agreement between the king and his people ” (p. 6). The 
only agreement recognised by Rousseau is the original contract by 
which individuals form themselves into a body politic. The magis- 
} trate, a mere instrument of the general will, is at all times liable to 
instant dismissal. Nor is it correct to say that Avignon was “ re- ti 
joined” to France by the Constituent Assembly (p. 118). When 
acquired by the Popes, Avignon was part of the County of Provence 
and, therefore, of the Holy Roman Empire. Never having been part 
of France it could not be “ re-joined,” although it was annexed. a 

Professor Mathiez has also produced a short and enthusiastic 4 
history of the French Revolution. But his work is dominated by a # 
single aim. It is the apology of the Jacobins and the glorification of 
Robespierre. With him the Jacobins are the people of France. Until 
they have gained power, they are justified in every act of violence, 
and every act of repression by authority is a massacre, the massacre 
of Nancy, the massacre of the Champ de Mars. When once they have f 
gained power, on the other hand, the Jacobins are justified in using ii 
every means, even the most tyrannical, to keep it. But the history 
of the Jacobins in power, as everybody knows, was a history of schism. i 
In this period of the Revolution, M. Mathiez reserves his allegiance 
exclusively for Robespierre. Girondins, Hébertists, Dantonists are 
successively displayed in all their weakness and corruption. Danton, i 
in particular, as the most formidable rival of Robespierre, is the especial it 
butt of M. Mathiez’ rancour. Every charge against him is readily i" 
accepted. He is held up to scorn as an unprincipled adventurer and fa 
a venal time-server. Even where his service to the Revolution cannot i 
be denied, as when he animated the resistance to Austro-Prussian 
invasion, it is insinuated that he was moved by personal considerations. 
It would be interesting, did space permit, to compare in detail the 
Danton of M. Mathiez with the Danton of M. Aulard. But most of 
all in the description of the trial of Danton and his friends is the 
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historian’s bias shown. After their execution, the downfall of factions 
as M. Mathiez terms it, his hero is left the one great personage. After 
the feast of the Supreme Being, it seems, he tells us, that all Frenchmen 
had been rallied “dans un sentiment commun d’apaisement et de 
fraternité”’ (iii. 178). A few pages later, without any sense of 
incongruity, he describes Robespierre’s efforts to secure the passing 
of the atrocious Law of 22 Prairial which ended all pretence of justice 
in the trials before the Revolutionary Tribunal. And he explains that 
Robespierre and his friends intended to continue the Terror in its 
most intense form until they had effected a confiscation and redis- 
tribution of property on a scale far exceeding anything which had 
yet been accomplished. Unhappily the 9 Thermidor followed, and 
with Robespierre democracy was killed. 

It is well that we should have histories of the French Revolution 
written from every point of view. M. Mathiez’ exclusive loyalty to 
Robespierre makes him candid regarding the misdeeds of other men. 
He admits, for example, that at the end of 1792 the Girondins desired 
and the Mountain did not seriously attempt to hinder a European 
war, and that when the French conquered the Austrian Netherlands, 
their tyranny almost at once aroused a spirit of revolt. Nay, he 
sometimes acknowledges facts which eager apologists of the Revolution 
have commonly slurred over. Like Miss Bradby, he allows that 
France in 1789 was on the whole a prosperous country. He admits 
that comparatively few persons voted in the elections for the Con- 
vention. His treatment of French finance during the Revolution, 
although not free from bias, is much more adequate than Miss Bradby’s. 
A great deal of knowledge is packed into his three little volumes. 
Finally, he possesses the French art of methodic and lucid arrange- 
ment. It is unfortunate that a short history designed for the general 
reader, who must needs take upon trust almost every statement of 
his author, should with the real merits of M. Mathiez’ book combine 
a party spirit so fierce and implacable. F. C. Montacve. 


The Cape Colour Question. By W. M. Macmmian. 1927. xvi+ 
304 pp. Faber and Gwyer. 21s. 


Proressor MacmiLian of the University of the Witwatersrand has 
rendered a great service to South African history. ‘‘ In South Africa,” 
he says truly in the preface to this book, “ tradition, warped by senti- 
ment, has been too strong for the spirit of History.” Until recent years, 
moreover, there has been little examination of unprinted materials 
outside official records. Theal, with all his solid industry and sober 
judgment, was mid-Victorian, like Kingsford, in his method. Sir 
George Cory suffers from the defect of the quality which makes his 
work so rich in local knowledge and local colour; he cannot quite 
escape the bias of “ colonial” tradition. Yet nowhere is impartial 
scientific history more needed than in South Africa, because its records, 
especially after the British occupation, are an almost unbroken string 
of bitter controversies. From this point of view the publication of 
Mr. Macmillan’s book is of quite first-rate importance. With an 
intimate knowledge of South African conditions—he has lived there 
upwards of fifteen years and has published some valuable studies of 
present-day social and economic questions—with a trained mind and 
with a substantial amount of new evidence, he has boldly attacked 
the first of those historic quarrels, the root quarrel from which most 
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of its successors sprang and the one on which local tradition has been 
most vehement and most rigid. The result may not be the attain- 
ment of final truth, but at least it has destroyed a basic, persistent, 
and almost universal error. The theme of the book is the treatment 
of the ‘‘ Coloured People,” or descendants of the Hottentots, in Cape 
Colony between 1815 and 1835. The new evidence is the papers of 
Dr. John Philip. The argument establishes beyond dispute, (1) that 
the policy of freeing the ‘“‘ Hottentots ” instead of keeping them in 
virtual serfdom was the right policy and has enabled them in the course 
of a century to be accepted by white South Africa as part of the 
European system, sharing equally in its privileges; (2) that the 
maintenance of this policy was largely due to Philip, who thus appears 
not as the villain of the piece, the arch-meddler and architect of 
Anglo-Dutch disunion, who is now remembered only to be cursed, but 
as a wise, bold, not immoderate statesman to whom South Africa 
owes a debt and from whom she has still something to learn. For 
in fundamentals the ‘‘ Hottentot ” question of a century ago is akin 
to the “‘ Bantu ” or “ Kaffir ” question of to-day; and Philip’s policy, 
which was virtually the only constructive and consistent policy of his 
time, is fundamentally akin to that which many serious students of 
the latter question are now advocating. Mr. Macmillan promises a 
second volume dealing with Philip’s work in that second field. It 
will be (it is safe to say) no less interesting and importaat, though it 
witnesses to the failure rather than the success of Philip’s ideas. 
Meantime he provides a foretaste in a brief appendix which corrects 
another cardinal error in the orthodox tradition by showing that 
D’Urban was at least as much to blame as Glenelg for the handling 
of the annexation question in 1835, and that Philip was more far- 
sighted than anyone else. R. CouPLAND. 


British Slavery and its Abolition, 1823-38. By W. L. Marursson. 
1926. x-+318pp. Longmans. 16s. 

Dr. Matuteson’s book deals in the main with the fifteen critical 
years which saw the end of slavery in the British West Indies. It 
begins with a “‘ sketch of the development of sugar cultivation, emphasi- 
sing its speculative character.” It then (in one long chapter) “ depicts 
the daily life of the slaves . . . and compares the British type of slavery 
(to its considerable disadvantage) with the Spanish system.” The 
book is completed in three more chapters, entitled, respectively, 
“ Amelioration,” ‘‘ Abolition,” and “ The Apprenticeship.” For the 
reader’s comfort the chapters ought certainly to have been subdivided ; 
single paragraphs, piling fact upon fact, run sometimes to two pages. 
Dr. Mathieson might well have sacrificed a few of his paraphrases 
of bills, dispatches, and speeches, to leave space for such a summary 
as he could best give of the results and bearings of his researches. A 
little descriptive geography, or at least a good map, would have been 
a very great help in following the story from island to island. As it is, 
even after a second and third reading, one cannot be sure of plucking 
all the fruit of Dr. Mathieson’s learning. 

The nearest approach to a summing up is at the end of the third 
chapter (p. 242), where in a footnote Dr. Mathieson pronounces : 
“There could hardly be a greater travesty of the facts than Froude’s 
statement, ‘They begged that Emancipation might be gradual; 
our impatience to clear our reputation refused to wait.’”’ In the text, 
the writer concludes, a little guardedly : 
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Who can doubt that if the Trinidad Order in Council had been established 
throughout the West Indies, the existence of slavery, in a form becoming less and 
less rigorous, might have been indefinitely prolonged? . . . Whatever difficulties 
the planters had now to face were certainly of their own creation; and it was 
magnanimous in Parliament, especially the Reformed Parliament, to break their 
fall by instituting the apprenticeship, and to endeavour, not only to satisfy their 


ee ae 


claim for compensation, but even to purchase their goodwill 


The most satisfactory part of the book, and the most original, is 
this, in which Dr. Mathieson shows how the obstinacy of the planter 
legislatures obstructed the (in itself impossible ?) attempt to “ reform ” 
slavery, and forced a rather unwilling Home Government to bow at last 
to the “‘ rage of a baffled agitation ” in Great Britain. As it is also the 
greater part of the book it may seem churlish to complain that the 
treatment of other matters, including slavery itself, is less satisfactory. 
Dr. Mathieson might profitably have enlarged on a theme suggested by 
a speech which he seems to quote with guarded approval (p. 202) from 
Lord Goderich, who speaks of “a society so isolated, prejudiced and 
uncultivated as that of the West Indies, and so distracted by pecuniary 
embarrassments, of which slavery itself was the great and permanent 
source.” 

Human beings are indeed so endlessly adaptable—and on the whole 
so good-natured—that it needs no careful marshalling of documentary 
evidence to prove that occasional brutal ill-usage of slaves was by no 
means incompatible with ‘‘ as much noisy mirth as in a field of labourers 
in the Mother Country, and,’”’—the slaves being African negroes,— 
“indeed much more.” Dr. Mathieson’s extreme caution makes his 
very impartiality a little one-sided, and weakens his clear emphasis on 
the disastrous evil of slavery as an institution. His book becomes, 
indeed, an examination of the dead documents of the history of slavery 
rather than a study of a human (or inhuman) system. He is most 
careful to emphasise the one-sidedness of the Abolitionists; James 
Stephen the elder is (p. 154, note) “ the most extreme of Abolitionist 
writers,” and (p. 227) “‘ the most learned, bitter and extreme of anti- 
slavery pamphleteers.” But the Abolitionists none the less were 
right; and, on Dr. Mathieson’s own showing, even British politicians 
needed much gingering up to bring them to a very mild and generous 
ending of a system whose removal was a positive advantage even to 
the slave-owning colonies themselves. On the other hand, while 
suspicious of “ extremists,” he seems to place firm reliance on “‘ official ” 
evidence,—*‘ the dispatches and reports which were printed from year 
to year as Parliamentary Papers.’”’ Documents of that type, however, 
also need to be treated with very considerable caution. Governors 
and officials were inevitably thrown into contact in the social life of 
the Colonies with the planters, and insensibly tended to acquire the 
“ colonial ” point of view. And the very lifelessness of their dispatches 
is born of a caution quite natural in men who have to report to their 
superiors on policy and on the work of administration for which they 
themselves are liable to be called to account, and is not to be confused 
with strict impartiality. W. M. Maominian. 
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Joseph Parkes of Birmingham and the part which he played in Radical 
Reform Movements, 1825-1845. By Jussre K. Buckiey. 1926. 
xiv + 207 pp. Methuen. 6s. 


Miss Buckiey gives us the biography, founded upon documents 
which she has hunted for at all conceivable, manuscript as well as 
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inted, sources, of a minor figure, but a very important minor figure, 
in the democratic movement round about the time of the first Reform 
Act. A man defined by Creevey as “ mixed up with all classes— 
Church, Chapels and State; and as well, or better, calculated for 
utility than any man he knew of.” A man who, from the time when 
the agitation for Reform began in 1830 down to the time when the 
Municipal Reform Act was passed in 1835, never had, Miss Buckley 
tells us, as much as a week’s holiday. The story of those eventful 
years make up about one-half of Miss Buckley’s book. Though we 
already knew what an important part Joseph Parkes had played in 
1831 and 1832, as a link between Lord Althorp and the Whig magnates 
on one side, and the Birmingham radicals on the other, she has un- 
earthed quite a number of interesting new facts; she gives us still 
fresher information about the preparation and putting into effect of 
the Municipal Reform Act; and we feel inclined to find even more 
important what she tells us about the organisation of the Liberal 
Party after the victory of 1832, and the foundation of the “ Reform 
Association,” which, though it rapidly became decrepit and died, 
revived in 1861 as the ‘“‘ Liberal Registration Association,” and was 
finally to evolve into Chamberlain’s famous caucus, the “ National 
Liberal Federation.” We occasionally, while reading Miss Buckley, 
wish she had been a little less politically-minded, and told us more 
about the family life, the intellectual, religious and social life, of this 
most representative provincial democrat. But such as it is the work 
is a very valuable contribution to the history of the period. 

Eure Hatfvy. 


A History of the United States since the Civil War. By E. P. OpEr- 
HOLTZER. Volumes I, 1865-1868, xi + 579 pp., 1917; II, 1868- 
1872, xi + 649 pp., 1922; III, 1872-1878, x + 529 pp., 1926. 
The Macmillan Co. 17s. each volume. 


In a witty and semi-serious but not unappreciative review of the 
first volume of Professor Oberholtzer’s History, the late Professor W.A. 
Dunning remarked that the work was in the school of McMaster. He 
predicted that it would tell the story of the American people as a social 
rather than a political entity and that it would be catholic in its scope 
but would not offer interpretation. The reader would see the rush and 
hear the roar of a busy nation on its way, but he would be left to himself 
to guess whither it was going. These predictions have in part been 
fulfilled. 

In the first volume there was a wealth of detail: 556 pages were 
devoted to the history of three years. But it was not well organised. 
Surprisingly absent were preface, introduction, conclusion and 
bibliography. The table of contents was followed by a brisk and 
abrupt opening of the first chapter, and the closing of the last chapter 
was equally abrupt. There were, however, abundant citations of 
sources in the footnotes, and twenty-three closely printed pages of 
index. The second and the third volumes retain the same general 
characteristics. 

With reference to the second volume, Professor W. E. Dodd, a 
Southerner and a sympathetic biographer of Woodrow Wilson, has 
observed that the point of view is very nearly that of all critical 
workers in the field; that the country and the people were exploited 
mercilessly by those ‘‘ titans of business ” of whom so much has since 
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been heard. One could not justly complain of the author’s use of his 
materials or of the unfavourable portraits which he ‘“‘ permitted ” the 
arrangement of the facts to draw of the so-called great men of the 
time. But Professor Oberholtzer had not given the reason for the 
wholesale corruption of public men and the apostasy of the Republican 
party. All the blame seemed loaded upon individuals; and another 
reviewer, Mr. Edward Stanwood, a staunch Republican of New 
England, was moved to wrath. He observed that the author never 
saw more than one side of a controversy (one wonders why the reviewer 
should cast this stone), that he aspersed the motives of all on the other 
side and did not refrain from vituperative epithets. Sumner, Fish, 
Boutwell, Garfield, Colfax, Logan, Thaddeus Stevens, of course, and 
many others were held up to reprobation or scorn, or were bluntly 
denounced as liars. The citations of sources were abundant, and one 
might presume they were accurate, but the material, Mr. Stanwood 
complained, was obviously selected. 

The third volume is but little more than an addition of 499 to the 
accumulated 1170 pages of not too well organised detail, the depressing 
effect of which remains unrelieved by any but the most incidental 
and sometimes superficial interpretation. Happily investigators 
approaching these volumes are well served by indexes; and the 
general reader and the student may look forward to the early appearance 
of other works in progress for interpretations and evaluations. 

T. P. Mart. 


A History of Europe from the Reformation to our own Day. By F. 
ScHEevitt. 1926. v +728 pp. Harrap. 10s. 6d. 

Modern History, 1750-1925. ByH.W.Hopaxs. 1926. ix + 375 pp. 
Blackie. 7s. 6d. 

Students’ Notes on European History, 1789-1918. By J. G. Auruam. 
1926. viii +165 pp. Bell. 2s. 6d. 

A Note-book of European History, 1400-1900. By S. H. O’Grapy. 
1926. 230 pp. Methuen. 32. 6d. 


PROFESSOR SCHEVILL’s volume is a companion to Professor Lynn 
Thorndike’s Mediaeval Europe in Harrap’s “‘ Great Nations ”’ series, 
but without the illustrations. It is a good text-book, well arranged, 
lucid, and thoroughly readable, the pages not being overburdened with 
detail. The narrative chapters run easily. The principal events and 
outstanding characters are concisely but vividly described. The 
treatment is not exclusively chronological; there are several chapters 
devoted to the great intellectual, artistic, and economic movements of 
the period. The last part of the book is the least satisfactory. The 
sections on the Napoleonic period and on the years after 1900 are very 
hurried; but it is exceedingly difficult in a volume devoted to the 
general history of modern Europe to deal in a helpful way with quite 
recent happenings. Well-selected references to the more important 
secondary authorities are given at the end of each chapter, and there 
are a number of maps—some of them too small to be of much service, 
but each of them provided with a useful note to the student pointing 
out the specific historical features which it is intended to illustrate. 
Altogether the book has been put together in a thorough and a 
scholarly fashion, and as it is at the same time interestingly written, it 
should prove for many a good introduction to the study of modern 
European history. 
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Mr. Hodges’ work, by contrast, is uncomfortable to read, so short 
and scrappy are many of the paragraphs and so numerous are the 
marginal directions. When the sign-posts on a road are too frequent 
you can neither travel at a reasonable pace nor get a comprehensive 
view of the surrounding country. The book is badly planned, and the 
dates in the title are unhappily chosen. It is only the expansion of 
Great Britain that is discussed in the period before 1789, and it is only 
in a short appendix on China that the year 1925 is reached. The 
general narrative in the text carries us to the outbreak of the late War, 
the events of which are relegated to a brief diary of them which forms 
another appendix. In a final chapter on Spain and the smaller 
European countries, the account of which is so attenuated and so jejune 
as to be hardly worth including at all, 1917 is reached. While there are 
chapters on India and Egypt, four pages only are devoted to the 
British Empirein the nineteenth century, considerations of space leading 
to the omission of any discussion of South Africa, Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand. There is a vague reference to Mr. Montagu’s visit 
to India in 1917 and to his reforms, but no details are given as to the 
system of government which he established. Where an authority is 
quoted, the name of the work is cited in the footnotes, but a precise 
page reference is never given. The bibliography appended for the use 
of teachers is very unequal—on some subjects most inadequate. 

The other two books are cram books, naked and unashamed. Mr. 
Altham’s is on the whole competently done. It is clearly arranged, 
and with its genealogical tables, summaries of treaties, etc., makes a 
useful work of reference. The chronological summary of the late War 
is not well done. The references to the defence of Liége and other 
events in Belgium, when the great opening battles along the French 
frontiers in August 1914 are not mentioned, give a totally false idea 
of the initial operations. By the battle of Arras, October 1915, the 
author presumably means the battle of Loos, 25 September. The real 
battle of Arras, April 1917, is not mentioned; nor the disastrous 
offensive of Nivelle on the Aisne. The course of events in 1918 is not 
made at all clear. A desire to confine himself to the cheaper books no 
doubt accounts for the glaring omissions of standard works in the 
author’s bibliography. 

Mr. O’Grady’s volume is not to be commended. He essays not 
only the legitimate task of summarising constitutions, campaigns, and 
treaties, but the altogether illegitimate task of providing the student 
with potted doctrine on the character of the great men of the period, 
on the causes, characteristics, and results of the Renaissance, the 
Reformation, the New Monarchy, etc. Great and often highly con- 
troversial historical problems are thus presented as so many cut-and- 
dried formule, to be committed to memory by rote. In his preface 
the author writes: ‘‘ One of the drawbacks of history teaching—as 
practical teachers know only too well—is the examination grind, and 
the more easily and efficiently the task is accomplished, the longer the 
time for genuine history work.” It is a most regrettable suggestion 
that mere aridities are good enough for examination purposes. 
Fortunately no competent examiner fails to detect the difference 
between what has been learnt parrot-fashion and what has been learnt 
with the understanding. A. 8S, TURBERVILLE. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Ir is a pleasure briefly to notice the admirable work of publication, 
inaugurated in 1921 and regularly continued since, by the Bibliothek 
Warburg at Hamburg. The purpose of that library and of its publica. 
tions (Leipzig: B. C. Teubner) is to promote the study and under- 
standing, in the widest sense, of the survival and transmission of 
ancient thought and art in the Middle Ages. To further this aim a 
volume is published annually containing lectures by scholars who are 
distinguished in the most varied fields of research. To cite but two 
examples from the Vortrdge, 1922-3, I. Teil: everyone interested in the 
titanic figure of Augustine should read with care R. Reitzenstein’s 
Augustin als antiker und als mittelalterlicher Mensch, while the long and 
well-illustrated essay by P. E. Schramm, entitled Das Herrscherbild 
in der Kunst des friihen Mitielalters, is an erudite comparative study in 
art forms and their transmission through centuries. So far some twelve 
monographs have also been published, of which space forbids us to 
mention more than three; but all should be of great interest to medie- 
valists. E. Norden’s Die Geburt des Kindes (1924) is a study in com- 
parative religion, which takes as its starting-point and central 
theme Vergil’s “‘ Messianic ” eclogue. P. Lehmann, in Pseudo-antike 
Iiteratur des Mittelalters (1927), examines a number of medieval 
imitations of classical poets, especially Ovid, and publishes several 
hitherto unprinted poems dealing with the story of Pyramus and 
Thisbe. In Fulgentius Metaforalis (1926) H. Liebeschiitz gives a new 
critical text of John de Ridevall’s commentary or amplification of 
Fulgentius, together with an introduction in which the different sources 
from which the writers of the Middle Ages drew their information about 
classical mythology, and their methods of allegorising it, are fully 
discussed. 

We wish the Bibliothek Warburg, and its librarian and editor, F. 
Saxl, all success. M. L. W. L. 


Proressor W. J. Cuasr’s introduction to the Ars Minor of Donatus 
(University of Wisconsin Studies in the Social Sciences and History, 
No. 11, 75 cents), which is very well documented, illustrates at con- 
siderable length and completeness the thesis that this school-book 
retained its vogue for a millennium and deeply influenced the practice of 
the schools for a still longer period. The text here adopted is that 
printed by Keil in Grammatic: Latini, which gives but a very limited 
notion of the unpunctuated, highly abbreviated form which the book 
presented to its readers during the greater part of its active service. 
The editor has been at the pains to translate it in full, but for whose 
benefit it is hard to see. Would anyone unable to do that for himself 
find any interest in the Donat ? 

One or two phantoms haunt the Professor's pages. There is the 
Doctrinale Puerorum, said by Miss Drane in her Christian Schools and 
Scholars to be a little twelfth-century manual which gives ‘‘ a methodical 
idea of the system of education which prevailed in the highest monastic 
schools.” No one but Miss Drane seems to have seen this invaluable 
work, which from her description cannot possibly be confused with the 
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well-known grammar-manual of Alexander Gallus. Another ghost is 
“the 1496 Heidelberg edition” of Gregory Reisch’s Margarita Philo- 
sophica, the first edition of which is now assigned to Freiburg, 1503. 
A poor reproduction of the engraving called the “ Triclinium Philo- 
sophie,” which brightens the Margarita’s pages on grammar, appro- 
priately forms the frontispiece of Professor Chase’s brochure; the 
small boy in that picture is not being encouraged by a horn-book, 
probably an unknown es in Germany in 1503, but by a simple 
tablet inscribed with the letters of the alphabet. J. W. A. 


Mr. A. Gorpon Smiru’s Short History of Mediaeval England 
(Burns and Oates, 68.) is a difficult book to classify. It is obviously 
meant to be a text-book, and the admirable clarity of its arrangement, 
together with its generous apparatus of maps, plans, genealogical 
tables and chronological summaries, should make it an exceptionally 
valuable book for the upper forms of a secondary school. Yet Mr. 
Smith’s treatment of the familiar story has qualities that should 
recommend it to more mature readers. To say that he deals with 
the Middle Ages from a Catholic standpoint would probably be to 
render him a disservice, for most of us are but too well acquainted 
with the type of work—Catholic, protestant or agnostic—which makes 
an ostensibly historical narrative the vehicle of theological propaganda. 
There is nothing querulously defensive about Mr. Smith’s history; on 
the whole he treats the most controversial topics with scholarly justice, 
and one is conscious of his attitude toward the events he describes 
mainly because it lends them a coherence and unity often lacking in 
more pretentious works. With the memory of the Papal—Imperial 
conflict in one’s mind one perhaps feels that it is too much to claim 
that ‘‘ the Church . . . was concerned continually with the preserving 
of peace ” (p. 292), a statement repeated in a more positive form when 
the author describes the Papacy as the ‘“‘ one power which consistently 
strove to preserve peace among the princes of Christendom ”’ (p. 299). 
But this at the worst is an exaggeration of an undoubted fact, and the 
presence of one or two similar passages is more than compensated by 
the stimulus of a fresh and significant interpretation. For Mr. Smith 
the story of medieval England has a meaning: it is to him a tale of 
perilous adventure, of a civilisation snatched from the onslaughts of 
barbarism, refined by the influences of religion, reaching for a brief 
but splendid moment a rich perfection, and then falling a prey to its 
innate instability. He tells the tale clearly, sometimes forcibly, and, 
in spite of an occasional slip, one feels that his short bibliography of 
sources and secondary works is not merely a peacock’s tail. 


C. G. P. 


To deal adequately with the history of the Albigensian or Catharist 
Heresy in the space of a short popular essay (Williams and Norgate, 
6s.) is a difficult task, and Mr. E. G. A. Holmes has failed to perform it 
successfully. It would be easy to criticise much of the historical detail 
of this book, but its main weakness lies in its general method. A 
discussion of the rise of the mendicant movement which barely men- 
tions St. Francis, and an account of the development of the ideal of 
clerical celibacy which neglects the part played therein by Gregory I 
or Gregory VII, may illustrate the author’s attitude to medieval 
ecclesiastical politics. It is right and just to emphasise the horrors of 
the Albigensian Crusade ; but it is impossible to appraise the historical 
significance of any medieval heresy without a greater knowledge than 
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Mr. Holmes seems to possess of the general function fulfilled by the 
Church in the development of medieval society. It is a matter of 
opinion whether “ history has done less than justice to the Catharists,” 
but even if it be so, the way to set the matter right i is not to discard 
historical criticism for a one-sided “ tolerance” and to drag history 
somewhat tardily in the wake of modern theological polemic. 

D. C. D. 


Miss D. M. Srvarr’s little reader, Chivalry and Social Life in the 
Middle Ages (Harrap, 1s. 6d.) is a sad ———s to those who 
remember her graceful verses on medieval su It is pleasantly 
produced and well illustrated, and has the aa of approaching its 
subject from the side of archwology and literature rather than history. 
Indeed the history is sometimes sadly to seek. It is hard, for instance, 
to believe that William the Conqueror “ made a law that every gentle. 
man whose estates were worth £20 the year” should “ seek knightly 
honours.” Nor is it immediately apparent why Stourbridge should 
be selected for mention among the important places where annual 
fairs were held. Moreover, such spellings as “ & Becket ” and “ Kings- 
at-Arms ” suggest an unusual type of historical training. But the 
illustrations from Chaucer and Froissart are pertinent, and Miss 
Stuart, while conscious of Scott’s anachronisms, gives him his due, or 
some of it, as a historian of chivalry. It is a pity she did not quote 
Claverhouse on Froissart from Old Mortality, which shows how keen 
an eye Scott had for the reverse of the medal: a side she is apt to 
neglect. There is much good in the book, but “for the class-room 
and silent reading ”’ (to quote the publishers) we should be tempted to 
substitute the British Museum Guide to Medieval Antiquities on the 
one hand, and selections from Chaucer, Froissart, Ellis’s Zarly English 
Metrical Romances, a collection of early travels, and Scott on the 
other. 


Mocs of the difficulty and much of the fascination of the study of 
medieval institutions comes from the fact that they were not uniform 
—there was no reason why they should be uniform—so that although 
in many ways there was less difference between one country of Western 
Europe and another, there was far more difference between one town 
and the next. Therefore the basis for elucidating institutions must be 
laid in the thorough study of particular examples. In De Oorsprong 
der Sinte Peetersmannen (Louvain: Librairie Universitaire) Dr. Jozef 
Calbrecht traces inch by inch the origin of the civic patriciate of 
Louvain. In the sixteenth century it consisted of seven families who 
formed a part of the nobility of Brabant. Even amongst the best 
historians there has been wee J misunderstanding of its earlier develop- 
ment; but Dr. Calbrecht’s minute study of the documents shows that 
they were in the thirteenth century “ vrijgenijden,’’ free men dedicated 
of their own will to the service of the church of St. Peter of Louvain, 
a privileged hereditary class of the “ familia Sancti Petri.” From 
another point of view they were “ meisniers ’’ or demesne-men of the 
duke of Brabant; and they enjoyed valuable immunities, — 
freedom from any jurisdiction except their own, and (for a time) 
monopoly of municipal offices, with other »rofitable rights. Dr. 
Calbrecht’s study is a useful contribution to th © investigation of the 
formation of classes.' G. N. C. 

4 Attention may be drawn to the similar study of P, Rolland on the “ homines 
Beate Marie ” of Tournai in Revue belge de philologie et d'histoire, vol. iii. 
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Apart from her attraction for Saint-Evremond, Hortense Mancini, 
duchesse Mazarin, is not an interesting character: Mr. C. H. Hart- 
mann’s book, The Vagabond Duchess (Routledge, 12s. 6d.), would be 
improved by compression. It betrays an inadequate command of the 
history of the period. Her proposed marriage with Charles II is 
given too summary treatment; in dealing with their later connection 
Mr. Hartmann has made good use of the correspondence in the 
Archives étrangéres, but has not grasped the importance attached by 
the English parties to Hortense’s arrival. As compensation he prints 
an attractive ‘‘ Coffee-House Conversation ’’ concerning it from the 
Domestic State Papers. The digressions would not have been unduly 
extended by references to St. Real’s contributions to European literature 
and to Hortense’s relationship to Prince Eugene. The book is 
adequately documented and contains some good portraits. 

E. 8S. DE B. 


Pioneers of the French Revolution (Benn, 12s. 6d.) is a translation 
of a work by M. Roustan published some twenty years ago, when 
certain French critics were prone to disparage the “‘ philosophes,”’ and 
even to belittle their influence upon the French Revolution. Against 
these critics M. Roustan undertook to defend the “ philosophes,”’ and 
to show how great had been the effect of their writings. For this 
purpose he examined in some detail their relations with the various 
elements of French society, the king, his ministers and favourites, the 
nobles, the magistrates, the financiers, the bourgeois and the mass of 
the people. His work shows considerable knowledge, although it is 
addressed rather to the general public than to students. It was worth 
translating, but the translation is not scholarly. ‘‘ Founded to 
demonstrate ”’ (p. 62) is an awkward way of saying “ entitled to argue.” 
“ Mon Roi revit le jour” (p. 77) does not mean “‘ My King saw well one 
day.” “Sale of charges” (p. 118) sounds odd for “ sale of offices.” 


And what is meant by “ barrister to the Council ” (p. 147) ? 


F. C. M. 


A USEFUL corrective to the habit, common on both sides of the 
Atlantic, of over-estimating the importance of national history as 
distinct from State history in the United States is provided by Mr. 
Allan Nevins in The American States during and after the Revolution, 
1775-1789 (The Macmillan Co., 17s.). The beginning of the Revolution, 
he points out, did not suddenly transform thirteen separate entities 
into a united nation. Each State still pursued its own line of develop- 
ment; the very grievances indeed which induced them to oppose the 
home government were in many cases grievances peculiar to them- 
selves. But while iaying stress upon the States, Mr. Nevins does not 
ignore the importance of Federal influences. His object is to explain 
the significance and exhibit the interaction of the two lines of develop- 
ment, and in this difficult task he is unusually successful. Specially 
interesting is his suggestion that the decentralised character of the 
American Revolution was an actual advantage, because by preventing 
the Radicals in the different States from uniting it made it impossible 
for them to carry the movement too far. A. B. 


Proressor A. F. Poitarp’s Factors in Modern History was 
originally published in 1907. It was reprinted in 1910, 1919, 1921 and 
1924. It has now reached the dignity of a new edition (Constable, 
No. 48.—vow. X11. BB 
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7s. 6d.). It is needless to attempt appreciation of a book which has 
already received so practical an appreciation. It should be in the 
hands of all students, and still more in the hands of all teachers, of 
history. A hasty collation with the volume of 1907 shows that nothing 
has been changed in the first ten chapters, which are reprinted page for 
page in the original wording. The new edition begins with chapter xi, 
on the University of London and the Study of History. The chapter 
was originally a lecture delivered in 1904, and the text has been rightly 
preserved, though it has been found necessary to modernise some of the 
foot-notes. The real novelty is an additional section, giving a graphic 
picture of the transformation which has taken place during the last 
twenty years, i.e. of changes in which the author has played a prominent 
part, and with regard to which he may be regarded as an “ original 
authority.”” The account which he gives of the notable advance in 
the study and teaching of history is slightly marred by the intrusion 
of that contentious spirit which the outside public has learned to 
associate with the University of London. Less contentious, and 
therefore more satisfactory, is the story of the growth of historical 
research and post-graduate teaching of history, for which the University 
of London is peculiarly fitted on account of its neighbourhood to the 
great storehouses of our national archives. And in this connection it 
is interesting to have, from the pen of its real founder, a statement of 
the origin, functions and development of the Institute of Historical 
Research. That Institute belongs to the University of London, but 
it has generously opened its doors to the graduates of other universities, 
and it may yet become a federal institution of all universities which 
have an interest in the furthering of historical knowledge. It only 
remains to say that Professor Pollard has added a twelfth chapter 
which contains some pregnant paragraphs on the educational value of 
the study of history. R. L. 


Tue Annual Register for 1926 (Longmans, 30s.) has 505 pages as 
against 491 for 1925 and 478 for 1924, and its various sections appear 
to be a triumph of exact measurement. The political history of 

land is, as usual, the fullest and the most readable, and the 
“Chronicle ’’ has the customary details, culled from the correspondence 
of The Times, about the appearance of martins and swallows in the 
spring, and the number of entries for the London Van Horse Parade, 
but not of elections to the Royal Society or the British Academy. 
In the “ Retrospect of Literature, Science, and Art,” we are told that 
the total output of books “‘ was less than that of 1925 by 403,” but 
9989 is the number given for 1926, whereas 9977 was the number given 
for 1925. History is treated as part of “‘ general literature,” and no 
attempt is made, as it is in science, to indicate any additions to know- 
ledge during the year. The obituaries are useful as a memento of 
names and dates, but their contents are jejune: Brusiloff is dismissed 
in seven lines, and his achievements during the Great War with the 
remark that “ he was chosen to lead the army which invaded Galicia.” 
Sidney Lee is said to have remained joint-editor of the D.N.B. “ till 
it passed into the hands of the University of Oxford,” though Leslie 
Stephen had retired in 1891. We are told that Dr. Adami was vice- 
chancellor of Liverpool, but not when he was appointed; and in the 
notice of Professor oe University College is confused with the 
University of London. The affairs of the latter institution, in spite of 


the space they occupied in the press, are ignored in this volume. Y. 
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Books IV, V and VI of Readings, selected by Walter de la Mare 
and Thomas Quayle (Blackwell, 2s. 3d., 2s. 6d. and 2s. 9d. respectively), 
comprise about forty short extracts each; these are, of course, admir- 
able in their literary quality, and the small square volumes are very 
cheap, being clearly printed on good paper and prettily bound. Their 
contents are partly historical: in Book IV (182 pp.), Macaulay on 
Travelling in Stuart times, Defoe on the Plague, Pepys on the Fire; 
in V (216 pp.), Cavendish on Wolsey in his glory, Froude on the end 
of the Armada, two passages from Hakluyt, Raleigh on the last fight 
of the Revenge, a midshipman’s description of the “ glorious first of 
June,” and Southey on the signal before Trafalgar, continued by the 
death of Nelson in Book VI (232 pp.). That book also includes Plato’s 
account (translated by Jowett) of the death of Socrates, Livy (Philemon 
Holland) on Hannibal crossing the Alps, Ascham’s talk with Lady 
Jane Grey about her unkind parents, Sir James Melville’s description 
of Queen Elizabeth, Cromwell’s letter on the battle of Marston Moor, 
Macaulay’s description of the trial of Warren Hastings, Thomas 
Hardy’s (in The Dynasts) of the retreat from Moscow, and the end of 
Captain Scott’s diary. This enumeration is sufficient to show how 
useful a few copies of each book would be to the history teacher in 
any school, and how fortunate the child who is attracted by the 
samples thus provided and has access to a library containing the 
works quoted themselves, or fuller selections from them. 


Musa Historica, an Anthology of Poems of World History, selected 
by S. H. McGrady (Russell: 1s. 3d. paper, ls. 6d. limp cloth), is a 
complete contrast : its contents are in verse, not prose; it is not really 


so cheap, having only 128 pages of poor paper, in an ugly binding; it 
is a mere schoolbook, whereas any one of the Readings would adorn a 
child’s own bookshelf; the extracts have been chosen in order to “ link 
up History and Literature ” (although the editor thinks them suitable 
to be “read as Literature,” he also suggests they might ‘“‘ form the 
basis of the History lesson ’’), and, consequently, literary quality has 
been sacrificed to the idol of “ correlation ” in order to provide fourteen 
extracts in verse dealing with ancient history, sixteen with medieval, 
thirty-four with modern, and to include illustrations of as many aspects 
of those periods as possible. Hence far too much of Longfellow and of 
W. M. Praed, and some deplorable lapses, such as the verses on Pericles 
by George Croly, and Southey’s on King John and “ that holy charter.”’ 
Nevertheless, since the collection ranges from Shelley’s ‘‘ Ozymandias ” 
to Whitman’s “O Captain! my captain,” it may be useful to busy 
teachers of some discrimination, saving time they might otherwise 
spend in searching for short ges to illustrate their history lessons. 
Longer poems, such as D. & Rossetti’s on the White Ship, are, of 
course, outside its scope ; and though, from Milton onwards, it includes 
a few by contempo writers, its aim is quite different from that 
of the Association’s valuable series of five booklets on English History 
in Contemporary Poetry, published by Messrs. Bell at ls. 6d. each, and 
obtainable by members at 1s., or 4s. the set. 


Two other books of selections, from the Prose of Thomas Carlyle 
and the Prose of John Ruskin, both edited by C. L. Thomson (Horace 
Marshall, 2s. each), are of a different character. The aim of the first 
is to show Carlyle “ at his best as a writer”; it begins with an extract 
“On History,” from his Miscellanies, and includes three each from 
the French Revolution and Past and Present, the account of the Battle 
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of Dunbar, and the character of Frederick the Great. A biographical 
and critical introduction is illustrated by Watts’s portrait, and there 
are 26 pages of notes to the 119 of text, briefly explaining the historical 
and literary allusions. The Ruskin volume is similar in plan, but its 
interest is purely literary. Both are well printed on good pe r and 
neatly bound. From the same firm come Richard II and the first 
part of Henry IV in ‘“‘ The Carmelite Shakespeare ” series (1s. 6d. each), 
of which, too, Miss Thomson is the general editor. But these have 
an ugly binding, and are further marred by sets of questions interposed 
between the acts: no child could regard the little volumes as anything 
but mere school-books. Most of the annotation takes the form of a 
glossary; but the sources of the plots are given, and Shakespeare’s 
“* deviations from historical fact’ are pointed out. The larger issue 
of the interpretation of those facts by the dramatist, or the chroniclers 
he followed, is ignored : for that teachers should consult C. L. Kings- 
ford’s Prejudice and Promise in Fifteenth-century England. 


WE welcome the third edition of that admirable pamphlet, The 
Claim of Antiquity (Milford, 1s.) issued by the Councils of the societies 
for the promotion of Hellenic and Roman Studies and by the Classical 
Association. It is no longer anonymous, the prefatory note being 
signed by its editor, Norman H, Baynes, who, we understand, had 
the help of various other experts in the different sections. Modestly 
claiming to be merely “‘an annotated list of books for those who 
know neither Latin nor Greek,” it is, in fact, a bibliography, con- 
veniently arranged, of the best works in English, or translated, on 
ancient history and literature, giving publisher and price in every 
case, and, very often, a descriptive note. It would be useful to any 
student of those subjects, but may be especially recommended to 
solitary workers, to teachers, and to librarians. We have also received 
No. 11 of the British Broadcasting Corporation’s “ Aids to Study,” 
Europe through the Ages, designed to promote reading and discussion 
based upon a dozen “ talks,” between 8 Nov. 1927 and 21 Feb. 1928, 
by N. H. Baynes, Eileen Power, and D. C. Somervell. Their vivid 
surveys of ancient, medieval and modern history, respectively, and 
characteristic bibliographies, will be scanned with interest (not un- 
mixed with amusement) by other historians. The illustrated 30-page 
“ Aid” is marvellous value for 2d.; but its editing might have been 
more skilful. The mere excision of repetitions would have saved 
much space in the book lists, and removed any need for some strange 
omissions, ¢.g. of Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire, easily accessible in 
every public library. Jerusalem is not in either of the maps illus- 
trating Part I; and we wonder how many of the hearers will 
“remember ”’ the sixty dates in Part III. Other pamphlets received 
include the Report of the Public Archives, Dominion of Canada, for 
1926 (Ottawa: 10 cents), by their keeper, Dr. A. G. ughty, who 
notes especially the value of two acquisitions, the papers of the 
banking houses of Baring Brothers and Glyn, Mills and Co. relating to 
their American transactions before 1871; and Professor H. W. C. 
Davis's brilliant Raleigh Lecture, The Great Game in Asia, 1800-1844 
(Milford, 1s. 6d.), describing the adventurous activities of the British 
explorers, whose zeal in countering the advance of Russia may not 
unfitly be compared with that of their Elizabethan predecessors in 
attacking Spanish pretensions in the Far West. 





UNIVERSITY RESEARCH, Szssion 1926-27. 


[Under this heading it is proposed to indicate the main lines of 
historical research pursued in various Schools of History, by giving 
lists of theses and publications accepted for higher degrees, essays by 
graduates awarded university prizes, etc... with, where possible, the 
names of the professors and other teachers under whose direction they 
were prepared. When the work has been printed particulars of publica- 
tion are added in footnotes. In each university the degree of Doctor 
of (or in) Letters (or Literature) may be awarded on consideration of the 
candidate’s whole contribution to the advancement of learning ; in all 
except Durham, Edinburgh, Glasgow, London and St. Andrews the work 
submitted must be already published.2 Theses accepted for the lower 
degrees are frequently published later, wholly or in part.8 

Copies of the theses and publications accepted are deposited in the 
University Library in all the universities except Leeds and Oxford.4 


BRISTOL. 
M.A. 
The Economic History of Bermuda in the nineteenth century (based on the 
archives of that island). By Mary R. Ellis Wright. 
G. H. Leonarp. 


CAMBRIDGE.5 


Prize Essays. 
Thirlwall. 
The life and works of Eusebius of Cesarea. By J. Stevenson. 
and 
The union of Moldavia and Wallachia. By W. G. East. 


ResearcH DEGREES. 


M.Litt. 
Great Britain and the Roman question, 1861-64. By Elizabeth M. Wiske 
mann. (Professor Holland Rose.) 


1 The regulations under which the various degrees and prizes are awarded 
may be found in the Calendars of the respective universities. 

2 At Edinburgh subsequent publication is expected if the thesis is not already 
printed. 

* Publication as a book is indicated by printing the title in italics, publisher 
and date being given in the notes. Publication in other forms is indicated by 
the notes only. In the doctorate lists, etc. signifies other works, including various 
papers and articles. 

* See History, v. 212; for Liverpool, vi. 36; for London and Wales, x. 376. 

5 This university now publishes a booklet entitled Abstracts of Dissertations 
approved for the Ph.D., M.Sc. and M.Litt. degrees. The theses Mr. W. H. 
Waters, Miss Dorothy Marshall, Mr. A. B. C. Cobban, Mr. A. J. Harrop, Miss 
E. F. Malcolm Smith, and Mr. C. C. Davies (see History, xi. 365, xii. 38) are 
summarised on pp. 42, 39, 34, 37, 38, 35 respectively of the issue for 1925-6 : 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1927. Miss Marshall’s, largely rewritten, has been 
published under the title The English Poor in the Highteenth Century (Routledge, 
1926); part of Mr. Cobban’s under that of “‘ Edmund Burke and the Origins 
of = theory of Nationality,” in Zhe Cambridge Historical Journal, vol. ii, No. 1, 
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Ph.D. 
The occupation of the Falkland Islands. By W. ©. Down. (Professor 
Holland Rose.) 
The Black Sea question during the Crimean War. By I. F. D. Morrow. 
(Dr. H. W. V. Temperley.) 


Litt.D. 
C. K. Webster. British Diplomacy, 1813-151; The Foreign Policy of Castle. 
reagh, 1815-22%; etc. 


EDINBURGH. 


Ph.D. 

The origin and nature of the legal rights of spouses and children in the 
Scottish Law of Succession. By J.C. Gardner. (Professor Wedderburn.) 

Strategy and Tactics in Mediwval Scotland. By J. D. Forbes. (Professor 
Hannay. 

The avolution of the Theory and Doctrine of the Church in England as 
exemplified by Ockham, Wyclif, and Cranmer. By W. L. Moser. (Professors 
Watt and H. R. Mackintosh.) 

Scottish Mysticism in the seventeenth century. By C.N. Button. (Principal 
Hughes and Professor H. R. Mackintosh.) 

R. K. Hannay. 


GLASGOW. 


Ph.D. 
The Baptists in Scotland. By James Scott. (Professor Main.) 


D.Litt. 
H. W. Saunders, for a thesis on the Accounts of Norwich Cathedral Priory, 
1272-1377. 
A. F. 8. Pearson. Studies in Sixteenth-century Puritanism.* 
J. R. Peddie, for a thesis on the Scottish Universities, 1826-1926. 
ANDREW BROWNING. 


LIVERPOOL. 
M.A. 

In this university graduates in honours proceed to the M.A. degree by reports 
on research work in progress under approved teachers, and only those who 
obtained a pass degree are required to present a thesis. 

The domestic policy of Canning, 1809-1816. By Janet Veitch (née Inches). 
(Professor Veitch.) 

The Jesuit mission to England, 1580. By Margaret E. Whelan (Associate 
Professor W. Garmon Jones). 


LONDON.‘ 


Theses accepted for external degrees are not included, as 7 were not 
o 


papas under the supervision of the university; but see below, ttingham 
Reading. 


M.Sc. Econ. 
Financing of trade in the later Middle Ages, with special reference to English 
foreign trade in the fifteenth century. By M. M. Postan. (Dr. Eileen Power.) 


M.A. 
Education in the Indian sacred books. By M. T. Vyas. (Professor J. 
Dover Wilson.) 
The distribution of power between the federal government and the federating 
states in the Greek federations. By E.8.F. Ridout. (Dr. M. Cary.)® 


1 Bell, 1921. * Bell, 1925. 

* To be published shortly by the Cambridge University Press. 

* Summaries of four theses noted last year have since been published in the 
Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research ; those by Mildred E. Hudson, M.A., 
and J. McLeish, M.A., in vol. iv, No. 12, Feb, 1927; by Mary Fisher, M.A., and 
H. P. Bridges, LL.D., in vol. v, No. 13, June. 

6 Session 1925-6; accidentally omitted last year. 
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English embassies to France in the reign of Edward I. By Mary C. L. Salt. 
(Professor Hilda Johnstone.) 

Petitions in Parliament under the Lancastrians from, or relating to, towns. 
By Miriam A. Rose. (Professor Caroline A. J. Skeel.) 

The overseas trade of Bristol in the late Middle Ages. By Eleanora M. 
Carus-Wilson.! (Professor Skeel.) 

The relations of Henry VII with Scotland and Ireland (1485-97), illustrated 
from episodes in the life of Sir Henry Wyatt. By Agnes E. Conway.? (Professor 
A. F. Pollard and Mr. C. H. Williams.) 

Anglo-Irish trade in the sixteenth century. By Ada K. Longfield. (Dr. 
Eileen Power.) * 

The education of girls in England, 1600-1800. By Elizabeth M. D. Morris. 
(Professors J. W. Adamson and J. Dover Wilson.) * 

The borough franchise in the first half of the seventeenth century. By 
Winifred A. Taffs.2 (Professor Pollard and Mr. E. R. Adair.*) 

The parliamen franchise in the English boroughs under the Stuarts. By 
E. C. Whitworth. (Professor Pollard and Mr. Adair.) 

Buckingham’s influence on English policy with regard to France (from 
October 1623). By Ella 8. Goitein.' (Professor P. Geyl and Mr. Adair.) 

The effect of the draining of the Fens upon the parishes of the South Level. 
By Lucy M. Warren. (Professor A. P. Newton.) 

Education in France, 1789-1815. By E.W.Bishop. (Professor Dover Wilson 
and Mr. P. B. Showan.) 

The relation between social and educational theory at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. By Geraldine J. Kenwrick. (Professor Dover Wilson.) 

The work of women in agriculture in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, and the influence of the agrarian revolution thereon. By Ivy Pinch- 
beck. (Dr. Eileen Power and Miss A. Elizabeth Levett.) 

The part played by Great Britain in the separation of Brazil from Portugal, 
1815-25. By J. H. W. Liddicoat. (Professors F. J. C. Hearnshaw and E. 
Prestage.) 

The struggle for the freedom of the press, 1819-32. By W. H. Wickwar.? 
(Professor Hearnshaw.) 

Political and social ideas in England, 1820-37. By C. H. Driver. (Professor 
Hearnshaw.) *® 

The attitude of the British government to the Portuguese revolution of 1826— 
34. By Phyllis M. Cowell.! (Professors Hearnshaw and Prestage.) 

The foreign policy of Wellington, 1828-30. By A. C. F. Beales. (Professor 
Hearnshaw.) 


Ph.D. 


Money and Monetary Policy in early times.’ By A. R. Burns. (Professor 
Cc 


annan.) 
Land administration in Iraq, from the Muhammadan period. By A. Platts. 
(Professor Sir T. W. Arnold.) 
Shi'ite ee under the Fatimides in Egypt. By H. I. Hassan. 
ir 


(Professor . W. Arnold.) 

The administrative work of the Lord Chancellor in the early seventeenth 
century. By Jean 8. Wilson. (Professor Pollard, Mr. E. R. Adair,‘ and Mr. 
Hilary Jenkinson.) 

Social and economic policy and projects during the Interregnum. By 
Margaret James.! (Mr. R. H. Tawney.) 

The political faith of the English Nonjurors. By Lucy M. Hawkins. 
(Professor Laski.) 

Luc de Clapiers, Marquis de Vauvenargues (1715-47). By May Graham 
Wallas. (Professor P. Vaucher.) 

The influence of Christianity on social progress, as illustrated by the career of 
Lord Shaftesbury. By J.W.Bready. (Dr. W.R. Matthews and Dr. C. Jenkins.) 

German theories of sovereignty, 1871-1921. By R. Emerson. (Professor Laski.) 


D.Sc., Econ. 
Mabel C. Buer. Health, Wealth and Population in the early days of the 
Industrial Revolution." 


1 Summary published in the Bulletin, No. 14, November 1927. 

* Summary, ibid., No. 13, June. Summaries of several others will be 
published there later. 

* Session 1925-6; accidentally omitted last year. 

* Now associate professor of history at McGill University, Montreal. 

5 Kegan Paul, 1927. ® Allen and Unwin, 1926, * Routledge, 1926. 
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MANCHESTER.! 
M.A. 

The Judicial Proceedings under the Dictum of Kenilworth in Sussex, 
Surrey and Kent. By Annie Buckley. (Professor Powicke.) 

The Judicial Proceedings under the Dictum of Kenilworth in East Berkshire. 
By Alys L. Gregory. (Professor Powicke.) 

The Judicial Proceedings under the Dictum of Kenilworth in West Berkshire. 
By Ellen Roberts. (Professor Powicke.) 

The status of Journeymen in the sixteenth century. By Florence Roscoe 
(The late Professor Unwin and Mr. Tawney.) 

The Personnel of Parliament, 1571. By Helen Brady. (Professor Neale.*) 

The Personnel of Parliament, 1597. By Constance M. Davey. (Professor 
Neale.) 

The Levant Company, 1603-81. By William Roby. (Dr. Arthur Redford.) 

The constitutional development of Jamaica, with special reference to the 
control of the revenue, 1660-1729. By Agnes M. Whitson. (Mr. C. 8. Higham 
and Mr. A. 8. Turberville.) 

The political career of Michael Sadler. By Dorothy Hargreaves. (Professor 
H. W. C. Davis.*) 

Some aspects of Lancashire Radicalism, 1816-21. By W. W. Kinsey. 
(Professor Davis.) 

The work of Sir Robert Peel as Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
1822-30. By Elizabeth A. W. Kinsey. (Professor Davis.) 

Lord John Russell and the development of relations between Parliament, 
Cabinet and Parties (1832-52). By Mildred E. Gibbs. (Professor Davis.) 


Ph.D. 
The early history of Placita coram rege. By Moses Tyson. (Professor 
Powicke.) 
F. M. Powicxke. 


NOTTINGHAM 


(A University COLLEGE.) 


Ph.D. London (external). 
Nottinghamshire in the eighteenth century. By J.D.Chambers. (Professor 
L. V. D. Owen.) 


OXFORD.‘ 


Candidates for the degrees of B.Litt. and D.Phil. carry on their work under 
the supervision of the Board of Faculty within whose sphere their subject falls : 
the figures indicate the respective Boards, as follows: (1) Modern History; 
(2) Medizwval and Modern Languages; (3) Theology; (4) Liters Humaniores. 


Prize Essays. 
Arnold. 
The contribution of the western Greeks to Hellenic Civilization. By A. R. 
Burn. 
Lothian. 
Matthias Corvinus. By J. M. K. Vyvyan. 
Beit. 


Social and Economic experiments in any one of the Australian Colonies since 
1850. By R. Wilson. 


1 The following theses noted in previous Bulletins have now been published :— 


Lord Brougham and the Whig Party, by Dr. A. Aspinall: Manchester 
University Press, 1927. 

The Great Ciwil War in Shropshire, 1642-49, by the Rev. W. J. Farrow: 
Wilding & Son, Shrewsbury, 1927. 

The Order of Minoresses in England, by A. F. Claudine Bourdillon: British 
Society of Franciscan Studies, Vol. XII, 1926. 

2 Now professor in the university of London. 

* Now professor in the university of Oxford. 

* The thesis for which Mr. C. R. 8. Harris was awarded the de, of D.Phil. 
during the year 1924-5 has been published under the title Dune Scotus, 2 vols., 
Clarendon Press, 1927, 
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ReszaRcH DEaRgEs. 
B.Litt. 

Slavery in the first two centuries of the Roman Empire. By R. H. Barrow (4). 

Anglo-Norman Books of Courtesy and Nurture. y Hester R. Parsons (2). 

Frank Almoign. A study of ecclesiastical tenure in England chiefly in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. By Elisabeth G. Kimball (1). 

The Union of England and Scotland considered with regard to the action of 
English statesmen and the development of opinion in England. By P. W. 
Skirrow (1). 

A study of English Natural Theology in the seventeenth century. By E. B. 
Vincent (3). 

The Life and Ministry of Chauvelin with particular reference to French foreign 
policy between 1731 and 1737. By A. M. Wilson (1). 

St. Just: his place in the French Revolution. By Lilian P. McCarthy (1). 

The position of the skilled and less skilled workman in the Engineering and 
Building Trades (1914-1925). By J. R. Hicks (1). 

Monetary Reconstruction in Czecho-Slovakia. By S. Konovaloff (1). 


D.Phil. 
The intellectual and moral standards of Anna Comnena. By Georgina G. 
Buckler (1). 
British Colonial Administration, 1841-52. By W. P. Morrell (1). 


D.Litt. 
H. P. Biggar. The Precursors of Jacques Cartier; The Voyages of Jacques 
Cartier;+ etc. 


E, F. Jacos. 


READING. 
Ph.D. London (external). 
A critical edition of the twelfth-century sections of the Cotton MS. Galba E. 
ii (Register of Hulme Abbey), with an introduction. By J.R. West. (Professor 
F. M. Stenton.) 


ST. ANDREWS. 
Ph.D. 
The General Assembly of the Kirk as a rival to the Scottish Parliament. By 
Edith E. Macqueen, (Mr. J. D. Mackie.*) 


WALES. 


A., B., C., and D. indicate Aberystwyth (Professor Edward Edwards), Bangor 
(Professor J. E. Lloyd), Cardiff and Swansea University Colleges, respectively. 


M.A, 

Reos [A castle and borough of Pembroke during the Middle Ages. By Herbert 

8 [A.]. 
int; the castle and town in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. By 
E. O. Parry [A.]. 

The importance of the Channel Islands in British relations with the Continent 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. By D. T. Williams [A.]. 

The reaction of English Pembrokeshire to the social and intellectual move- 
ments of modern Wales since 1689. By Elnith R. Griffiths [D.: Mr. Hughes]. 

The political ideas and influence of John Wesley. By Maldwyn Lloyd 
Edwards [B.]. 

The aims and work of Richard Price, 1723-91. By Brinley Jenkins [C. : 
Dr. William Rees]. 

Witit1aM REEs. 


1 Ottawa, 1911, 1924. 2 Now professor in the university of London. 
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se eaetdie ties aha aneais test navieed theme. 


*HistoricaAL ATLAS. 


By W. R. 
Shepherd. (Sixth 


edition.) xi+94 


pp. and ae University of London 


Tue is ELEMENTS OF EvRo- 
PEAN History. By Hans F. K. Gun- 
ther. Trans.from the German by G.C. 
Wheeler. vii+279 pp. Methuen. 
. (p. 866.) 

Der STUFENBAU UND DIE GESETZE 
DER WELTGESCHICHTE. By K. Brey- 
sig. xx+337 pp. J. G. Cotta’sche. 

ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS : from 
earliest times to the birth of Christ. 
By D. A. Mackenzie. xix+283 pp. 
Blackie. 12s. 6d. (p. 830.) 

*Brecrnners’ ANCIENT History. Re- 
vised and enlarged edition. By J. B. 
Newman. 223 pp. Harrap. 2s. 6d. 

Tse Boox or THE CAVE or TREAS- 
vurEs : A History of the Patriarchs and 
the Kings from the Creation to the 
Crucifixion of Christ. Trans. from the 
Syriac text of the British Museum MS. 
by Sir E. A. Wallis Budge. xvi+319 
pp. R.T.S. 10s. 6d. .? 7 

Ur Excavations. i 
*"Usarp. By H.R. Hall, C. L. Woolley, 
C.J. Gadd and Sir Arthur Keith. xii+ 
244 PP: .» xviii plates. Milford. 63e. 
(p. 71 
Pram | ian or Near East 
Excavation. By James Baikie. 384 
pp. Seeley, Service. 10s. 6d. Cx at 

SARGON THE MAGNIFICENT. 

8. Bristowe. viii+ 168 pp. ennnan 
Publishing Co. 65s. 

*IsraEL AMONG THE NATIONS: an 
outline of Old Testament history. By 
N. H. Baynes. 328 pp. Student 
Christian Movement. 58. (p. 800.) 

IsRAEL IN WorLpD Hneoay. By 
A. W. F. Blunt. 127 pp. Milford. 
28. 6d. 

Le Oricrnt Errvuscue. By Luigi 
Pareti. Firenze: Bemporad. Lire 65. 


(p. 319.) 
*Tue Erruscans. By D. Randall- 
MaclIver. 152 pp. Milford. 6s. 

ARMENIEN: Ermst unD JETzT. 
Von C.F. Lehmann-Haupt. Band II., 
Teili. Berlin and Leipzig. (p. 646.) 

*TuHe HisTorRicAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
RELIGION In Cuina. By W. J. Clen- 
nell. Revisededn. xv+261 pp. Theo- 
sophical Publishing House. 7s. 6d. 

HE ARCHITECT IN History. By 
M.S. Briggs. xii+400pp. Clarendon 
Press. 108. (p. 602.) 

A History or Freemasonry. By 
H. L. Haywood and J.E.Craig. xii+ 
349 pp. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
(p. 822.) 

*Economic History or EvuRope: 


te oe end of the Middle Ages. By 
M. Knight. x+260pp. Allen onl 
Gan 12¢. 

Monty anp Monetary Pouicy 1n 
EARLY TIMES. By A.R. Burns. xiii+ 
517 pp. Kegan Paul. 258. (p.776.) 

*La CIVILISATION ATHENIENNE. By 
Of Cloché. 204 pp. Armand Colin. 
9 fr. 

* HISTORICAL FouNnDATIONS OF 
MopErn EpvoatTion. xv+513 pp. 
By E. H. Reisner. The Macmillan 
Company. lls. 

Tue GrowtTsH or CrrminaL Law IN 
ANCIENT GREECE. By G. M. Calhoun. 
x+149 p Re University of California 
Press. (Cambridge Univ. Press.) 15s. 
(p. 607.) 

acces AND LITIGANTS IN ANCIENT 
AtsEens: The Genesis of the Legal 
Profession. By R. J. Bonner. xi+ 
276 pe. Chicago University Press. 
(Cambridge Univ. Press.) 12s. 6d. 
(p. 607.) 

Setect Greek Corns. A series of 
enlargements, illustrated and described 
by G. F. Hill. 61 lxiv plates. 
Paris : G. Vanoest. £3 3s. ( Fe82.) 

CATALOGUE OF THE GREEK Sours OF 
Cyrenaica. By E. 8S. Robinson. 
eclxxv+ 154 pp., xlvii plates. British 
Museum. 40s. . 682. 

Later GREEK Reticion. By Ed- 
wyn Bevan. xl+234 pp. Dent. 5s. 
(p. 638.) 

*HELLENISTICO CIVILISATION. By 
W. Tarn. 312+16 pp. Arnold. 

THE CornaGEsS OF DEMETRIUS 
Poutorcetes. By E. T. Newell. 
ix+174 pp., xviii plates. Milford. 
£2 28. (p. 368.) 

Ancient Rome at Work. By 
Paul-Louis. xiv+347 pp. Kegan 
Paul. 168. (p. 623.) 

PALAEOGRAPHIA LATINA. Part v. 
Ed. by W. M. Lindsay. (St. Andrews 
University Publications, xxiii.) 78 
pp., ix plates. Milford. ° 

A Lirerary History or Rome, to 
the close of the Golden Age. By F. 
Wight Duff. Secondedn. xvi+ 695 pp. 
Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

SULLA THE FORTUNATE: an essay 
on politics in the form of an historical 
biography. By G. P. Baker. 320 pp. 
Murray. 168. (p. 756.) 

*La Conquttz Cel By André 
_— 520 pp. Paris: Felix Alcan. 

0 fr. 


Tae ALLEGORY OF THE AENEID. By 
D.L. Drew. 101 pp. Oxford : Black- 
well. 68. (p. 648. 

Five Roman Emperors. A.D. 69~ 
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117. By B.W.Henderson. xiii+357 
pp. Cambridge University Press. 21s. 
658.) 
08) ey IN THE RoMAN WORLD. 
By D. Armytage. vi+281 pp. Bell. 


Tue Drvuips: astudy in Keltic Pre- 
history. By T. D. Kendrick. xiv+ 
227 pp. Methuen. 128. 6d. (p. 713.) 

In Roman Scortanp. By Jessie 
Mothersole. 282 pp. John Lane. 
10s. 6d. (p. 625.) 

*OuTiines or British Socrat His- 
tory. By E.H. Dance. xii+232 pp. 
Longmans. 3s. 

Tue History AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
Roap Transport. By James Pater- 
son. ll5pp. Pitman. 68. (p. 651.) 

Tue Story or THE Roaps. By 
C.H.Hartmann. xx+194pp. Rout- 
ledge. 7s. 6d. (p. 801.) 

*ArnTHuR OF Britain. By E. K. 
Chambers. ng? pp. Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 10s. 6d 

WELTGESCHICHTE Ls Macurar- 
SCHICHTE: A.D. 382-911, Die Zeit der 
Reichsgrindungen. Von Alexander 
Cartellieri. Berlin : Oldenbourg. 20m. 
(p- 319.) 


Aut-UNGARISCHE ERZAHLUNGEN. 


ang se von Robert Gragger. 
om 


Berlin alter de Gruyter. 
ARABIA BEFORE MuHAMMAD. By 
Lacy O’Leary. (Trubner’s Oriental 
i ix+234 pp. Kegan Paul. 

(p. 610.) 

MonamMED. ByR.F.Dibble. 254 
pp. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 

ARABISCHE BERICHTE VON GESAND- 
TEN AN GERMANISOHE FURSTENHOFE 
AUS DEM 9 UND 10 JAHRHUNDERT. Ins 
Deutsche iibertragen von Georg Jacob. 
(Quellen zur deutschen Volkskunde, 
Heft i.) Berlin: Walter de Gruyter. 

(p. 667.) 

A Srupy or CuurcH History: to 
the end of the thirteenth century. By 
G. W. Butterworth. 168pp. Student 
Christian Movement. 2s.6d. (p.771.) 

Tue Mrppitx Acrss. By E. B. 
Osborn. (People’s Library.) 252 pp. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. 6d. 

*A Carn or Errors In ScorTisn 
History. By M. V. Hay. xx+243 
Pp: Longmans. 10s. 6d. 

Yorx Minster Historica Tracts, 
A.D. 627-1927. Ed. by A. Hamilton 
Thompson. §.P.C.K. 128. 6d. 

*GmNERAL Economic History. By 
Max Weber. Trans. by F. H. Knight. 
xviii+606 pp. Allenand Unwin. 12s, 
*Tue Socrat Structure or MEDIE- 
vat East Anaura. By D.C. Douglas. 
(Oxford Studies in Social and Legal 
History. No. ix.) vii+288 pp. 
Clarendon Press. 188. (p. 763.) 

*Enoiish History In Forms oF 
Essays, 1066-1688. By D.C. Cousins. 
242 pp. Allenand Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
*DREAMLAND IN History (11th cen- 
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tury). By H.D.M.Spence. Reprint, 
on abridged. 189 pp. ane. 


"Wee mn St. Bernarp or Crarr- 
gg a W. W. Williams. vi+160 
Pp: -K. 7s.6d. (p. 771.) 

Sr. Soon or Lincorn. By R. M. 
Woolley. xi+214 pp. g. P.C.K. 
7s. 6d. (p. 651.) 

**HistoricaL Norges on THE USE OF 
THE GREAT SEAL or Enaianp. By 
Sir H. C. Maxwell-L ix+460 pp. 
H.M. Stationery Office. 188. (p. 
583.) 

Tue Inquisition, from its — 
ment to the great schism. By A 
Maycock. Introduction by Father 
Ronald Knox. xxiii+276 pp. Con- 
stable. 12s. 6d. (p. 676.) 

*BERNARD GUI, lasers DE w’In- 
QUISITEUR. Ed. par G. Mollat. Deux 
tomes: I. lviii+197 pp., bw 167 pp. 
Champion. I. 15 fr. II. 12.50 fr. 

*TxHE Cutt or SANTIAGO. ‘Traditions, 
Myths and Pilgrimages. By the Rev. 
: 8. Stone. ix+380 pp. Longmans. 

5e. 
Txe Lorp’s Miystret. (S. Francis 
of Assisi.) By Caroline M. Duncan- 
Jones. x+219 pp. Heffer. 7s. 6d. 

(p. 886.) 

A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE 
Manvuscriets IN THE HEREFORD 
CaTHEDRAL LisRaRy. Compiled by 
A. T. Bannister. Intro. by M. R. 
James. viii+190pp ee My Wil- 
son and Phillips. (p. 668.) 

A History OF THE ENGLISH CouRTs : 
a fifth edition of “‘ A History of English 
Legal Institutions.” By A. P. Carter. 
viii+183 pp. Butterworth. 1l5e. 

*THE CoLLECTED PAPERS OF GEORGE 
Unwin. Ed. by R. H. Tawney. 
lxxiv+ 490. Mavillan. 15s. 

ne * PytcHiEy’s Book oF 
Fess. by W. T. Mellows. Ilv+ 
194 pp. The orthamptonshire Record 
Soc. (p. 680.) 

Tue Duxes or York, 1385-1927. 
By Graham Brooks. 256pp. Herbert 
Jenkins. 128. 6d. (p. 636.) 

*CALENDAR OF CHARTER ROLLS pre- 
served in the Public Record Office. 
Vol. VI. 5 Henry VI-8 Henry VIII. 
1427-1516. viii+451 pp. H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office. 35s. 

*L’Universir& pE Louvain A 
TRAVERS CINQ SIRCLES. Etudes His- 
toriques. Publiées avec un _ intro- 
duction par L. van der Essen. Brussels : 

Lesigne. 

Joan or Arc AND ENGLAND. By 
John Lamond. xxix+255pp. Rider. 
10s. 6d. (p. 618.) 

Jacques Caur, Merchant Prince of 
the Middle Ages. By A. B. Kerr. 
xv+327 Scribners. 158. (p. 740.) 
*Louis XI. Par P.Champion. Deux 
tomes: I. Le Dauphin, 237 pp. II. 
Le Roi, 412 pp. Champion. 
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*ITALY IN THE RENAISSANCE. Italian 

life and civilisation in the 15th and 
16th centuries. By M. F. Jerrold. 
xi+292 pp. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

Tue ARCHITECTURE OF THE RENAIS- 
SANCE IN ITaty. By W. J. Anderson. 
Fifth edn., revised and enlarged by 
Arthur Stratton. xi+316 pp. Bats- 
ford. 2le. 

LETTER OF THE Marquis or SANTIL- 
Lana TO Don PETER, CONSTABLE OF 
PortucaL. Intro. and notes by A. R. 
Pastor and E. Prestage. 99 pp. 
Clarendon Press. 58. (p. 622.) 

Cortes— THE ConquEror. By 
H.D.Sedgwick. 390pp. John Lane. 
16s. (p. 707.) 

CEYLON AND PortTuGAL. Part i: 
Kings and Christians, 1539-1552. 
From original documents at Lisbon. 
By P. E. Pieris and M. A. H. Fitzler. 
408 pp. Leipzig: Verlag der Asia 
Major. (p. 709.) 

RULERS OF THE INDIAN OcEAN. By 
Admiral G. A. Ballard. xvi+319 pp. 
Duckworth. 21s. (p. 751.) 

Tue Renaissance: Savonarola, 
Cesare Borgia, Julius II, Leo X, 
Michael Angelo. By Arthur Count 
Gobineau. Introductory essay by 
Oscar Levy. Ixvi+349pp. Allenand 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Lire, CHARACTER AND INFLUENCE OF 
Desiperivs Erasmus or RoTrTerDaM. 
By J.J.Manenan. Two vols. xvii+ 
404+ vii+427 pp. Burns, Oates. 25s. 
(p. 585.) 

*Tue DIALOGUE CONCERNING TyN- 
DALE BY Sir Tuomas More. xviii+ 
324pp. Eyreand Spottiswoode. 30s. 

SaTIRICAL AND CONTROVERSIAL 
MEDALS OF THE Raronmassen : The 


i 


AE Pong Press. 2le. 

*Enciisa MONUMENTAL SCULPTURE 
SINCE THE Renaissance. By K. A. 
Esdaile. xvi+179 pp. 8.P.C.K. 10s. 

Tue Scorrish CORRESPONDENCE OF 
Mary or Lorraine, Feb. 1542-43-May 
1560. Ed. by A.I.Cameron. xxvi+ 
476 pp. Scottish History Soc. (p. 
582.) 

Tue Turxiso Lerrers or Ocier 
GHISELIN DE Busseca, Imperial Am- 
bassador at Constantinople, 1554-1562. 
Trans. from the Latin of the Elzevir 
Edition of 1633 by E. 8. Forster. 
xvi+265 pp. Clarendon Press. 72. 6d. 
(p. 601.) 

Sie Francis Draxe’s VOYAGE 
Rounp THE WorxLp, 1577-1580: two 
contemporary maps. British Museum, 
38. 6d. (p. 825.) 

Tue Printrep Mars In THE ATLASES 
or Great Britain AND IRELAND: a 
bibliography, 1579-1870. By _ T. 
Chubb; intro. by F. P. Sprent. 479 
pp- Homeland iation. 6508. (p. 
659.) 
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*Later Court Hanps In ENGtanp. 
By H. Jenkinson. x+200 pp., 44 
plates. Cambridge Univ. Press. 45e. 

*MontaicnE. By I. C. Willis. 135 
pp. A.A. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

ScorrisH AND IrtsH DIARIEs : 
the XVI to the XIX Century. 
by Arthur Ponsonby. viii+192 pp. 

ethuen. 10s. 6d. (p. 687.) 

More EnoautsH Diarres: further 
reviews of Diaries from the XVI to the 
XIX Century, with an introduction on 
diary reading. By Arthur Ponsonby. 
= pp. Methuen. 12s. 6d. (p. 

87.) 

Tue Brack Boox or EpGewortus- 
TOWN and other Edgeworth Memories, 
1585-1817. Ed. by Harriet Jessie 
Butler and Harold Edgeworth Butler. 
xii+260 pp. Faber and Gwyer. 18s. 
(p. 809.) 

THe Pracue IN SHAKESPEARE’S 
Lonpon. By F. P. Wilson. xii+228 
pp. Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. (p. 
584.) 

Tue Privy Councit or ENGLAND IN 
THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURIES, 1603-1784. By E. R. 
Turner. Vol. I. xiii+450 pp. ao 
more: Johns Hopkins Press. $7.50. 
(p. 691.) 

ERMAN COCKAYNE’S PROJECT 
AND THE CLOTH TRADE: the Com- 
mercial Policy of England in its main 
aspects, 1603-1625. By Astrid Friis. 

511 pp. Copenhagen: Levin and 

Munksgaard. P Milford.) 308. (p. 808.) 

*THE BEGINNINGS OF ARMINIANISM. 
By A. W. Harrison. viii+408 pp. 
University of London Press. 12s. 6d. 

*Great CapTains UNVEILED. By 
B. H. Liddell Hart. 274 pp. Black- 
wood. 12s. 6d. 

*CALENDAR OF STATE Papers and 
Manuscri ~~ relating to English Affairs, 
in the chives and Collections of 
Venice and in other libraries of North- 
ern Italy. Vol. XXVIII. 1647-1652. 
xxxiii+407 pp. H.M. Stationery 
Office. 25s. 

*S HETSEN INT DE GESCHIEDENIS VAN 
ons ZEEWEZEN: Vierde Gedeelte 
(1652-3). By J. E. Elias. 178 pp. 
Martinus Nijhoff. 3.60 gid. 

Graves Memorrs or THE CrviL Wak. 
Compiled from Seventeenth Century 
Records. By F. A. Bates. xxvi+415 
Pp. William Blackwood. 63s. (p. 

8. 


from 
Intro. 


A Census or British NEWSPAPERS 
AND Pegrriopicats, 1620-1800. By 
R.8. Crane and F.B. Kaye. With the 
assistance of M. E. Prior. 205 pp. 
Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of 
North Carolina Press. (p. 739.) 

*Tue Perry Parers: unpublished 
writings of Sir William Petty. Ed. by 
the Marquis of Lansdowne. Two vols. : 

xlii+276+xii+309 pp. Constable. 
528. 6d, (p. 803.) 
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Otp Court Lire in France. By 
Frances Elliot. Fifth edition. Two 
vols. in one. xviii+321 pp. Put- 
nams. 21s. 

Letrers OF MADAME DE Sf£vienf. 
Selected, with an Historical Appendix, 
by R. Aldington. Two vols., xxvi+ 
271+255 pp. Routledge. 21s. 

*THE REUNION OF THE CouRCHES. A 
Study of Leibnitz and his Great 
Attempt. vii+252 pp. Constable. 
128. 

*ELEMENTARY Histories: Book IV. 
Tae Latest Acre. By C. H. K. Mar- 
ten and E. H. Carter. xv+316 pp. 
Blackwell. 3s. 

A History or THE Foot Guarps To 
1856. By Major H. L. Aubrey- 
Fletcher.} xiv+463 pp. Constable. 
3ls. 6d. (p. 848.) 

Toe Papers or THomas Bowrey, 
1669-1713. Part i., Diary of a Six 
Weeks’ Tour in 1698 in Holland and 
Flanders. Part ii., The story of the 
Mary Galley, 1704-1710. Ed. by Col. 
Sir R.C. Temple. xxx+398 pp. The 
al Soc. (Quaritch). 308. (p. 

-) 

*THe Hovusz or Lorps IN THE 
XVIIIrH Century. By A. 8S. Turber- 
ville. 556 pp. Clarendon Press. 21s. 
(p. 703.) 

*A Sort History or GrEaAT 
BRITAIN SINCE 1714. By R. B. Mowat. 
vili+764 pp. Milford. 3s. 6d. 

Witt1am Law: and Eighteenth- 
Century Quakerism. By Stephen Hob- 
house. 342 pp. Allen and Unwin. 
12s. 6d. (p. 679.) 

Joun Westxy. By J. S. Simon. 
344 pp. Epworth Press. 188. (p. 
600.) 


More CuLLopEN Papers. Ed. by 
Duncan Warrand. Vol. III. 1725- 
1745. 256 pp. Inverness: Carru- 
thers. (p. 684.) 

Economic anp Socrat ConpITIons 
IN FRANCE DURING THE EIGHTEENTH 
Century. ByHenriSée. Translated 
by E. H. Zeydel. xix+245 pp. 
Knopf. 108. 6d. (p. 745.) 

Princesses, Lapies AND SALON- 
NIBRES OF THE REIGN or Louis XV. 
By Thérése Latour. Trans. by Ivy E. 
vies: xii+284 pp. Kegan Paul. 

(Pp. 780.) 

“Tam aceinas Nuivon (de L’Enclos). 
By Cecil Austin. viii+261 pp. Rout- 
ledge. 108. 6d. (p. 780.) 

Tae Private Lire or THE MARSHAL 
Duxe or RicuEuiev. Trans. by F. 8. 
Flint. Intro. by R. Aldington. v-+ 
194 pp. Routledge. 10s. 6d. (p. 
729.) 

Letrers AND MEMOIRS OF THE 
Prince pE Ligne. With selections 
from his other works. Trans. by Leigh 
Ashton. viii+194 pp. Routledge. 
10s. 6d. (p. 729.) 

JOURNALS AND Lerrers Or PIERRE 


GAULTIER DE VARENNES DE LA V&REN- 
DRYE AND HIS Sons: With Corre- 
spondence between the Governors of 
Canada and the French Court, touching 
the search for the Western Sea. Ed. 
by L. J. Burpee. xxiii+548 pp. 
Toronto: The Champlain Soc. (p. 
702.) 

Tae Picrorican Lire or WOLFE. 
By A. E. Wolfe-Aylward. 124 pp. 
Plymouth: Brendon and Son. 6s. 
(p. 625.) 

THE STRUGGLE FOR THE FALKLAND 
Istanps. A Study in Legal and 
Diplomatic History. By J. Goebel, 
Jr. xiii+482 pp. Yale Univ. Press. 
(Milford.) 238. (p. 615.) 

Tue Beavutirut Ducuess: Eliza- 
beth Gunning, Duchess of Hamilton 
and Argyll. By Horace one 
ix+289 pp. John Lane. 8s. 6d. 

MEMOIRS OF CATHERINE THE GREAT. 
Trans. by Katherine Anthony. 337 
pp. Knopf. 2le. (p. 582.) 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF KING 
Greorce III., 1760-83. From the 
original papers at Windsor. Ed. by 
the Hon. Sir John Fortescue. 6 vols. : 
I., 1760-67; II., 1768-June, 1773. 
Macmillan. 258. each vol. (p. 675.) 

A Boox or Otp Maps, delineating 
American history down to the close of 
the revolutionary war. Ed. by E. D. 
Fite and A. Freeman. xvi+299 pp. 
Harvard Univ. Press. (Milford.) 105s. 
(p. 659.) 

*ENGLAND AND AMERICA. By C. H. 
van Tyne. xi+191 pp. Cambridge 
Univ. Press. 6s. 

Days AND DeEEps or °76. By 
Everett T. Tomlinson. 293 pp. Apple- 
ton. 5s. (p. 697.) 

*TuHe Oxrorp History oF THE 
Untrep States, 1783-1917. Two 
Vols., xiv+461+viii+531 pp. Mil- 
ford. 32s. 6d. 

AMERICAN ORATIONS: studies in 
political history. Ed. by A. Johnston. 
5th edn. Two vols., xxiv+433+iv+ 
481 pp. Putnams. 25s. (p. 597.) 

THe AMERICAN SECRETARIES OF 
STaTE AND THEIR Diptomacy. Ed. by 
es oe Bemis. In ten vols.: I, xx+338 

; IL., 322 pp.; _ 321 pp. Knopf. 

Ts. "each. (p. 597.) 

Economic DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
UnitTep States. By Isaac Lippincott. 
2nd edn. xxii+771 pp. Appleton. 
158. 

*Tue British West AFrican SETTLE- 
MENTS, 1750-1821: a study in Local 
Administration. By Eveline C. Martin. 
(Royal Colonial Institute Imperial 
Studies, No. 2). xiv+186 pp. Long- 
man. 78. 6d. (p. 802.) 

Warren Hastines’ Lerrers to Sir 
Joun Macpuerson. Ed. by H. Dod- 
well, 218 pp. Faber and Gwyer. 
15a. (p. 777.) 

*Suttan Maumup or Guezum. By 
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Mohammad Habib. 108+ iv pp. 
Bombay: Taraparavala. Re. 2.8. 

Inpran StaTesMEN: Dewans and 
Prime Ministers of Native States. 384 
Pp. Madras: Natesan. Rs. 3. 

INDIA AND THE WEsT: a study in 
By F.S. Marvin. viii+ 
183 ot Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

IsTORY OF Evrorr, 1789-1920. 
By Sir Richard Lodge and D. B. Horn. 
xxvi+ 606 pp. Murray. 7s. 6d. (p. 745.) 

ROBESPIERRE’S Rise aND Fatt. By 

G. Lenotre. Trans. by Mrs. R. 
319 pp. Hutchinson. 2ls. 
(p. 826.) 

Monsteur Caartes (Louis XVII of 
France). By E. R. Buckley. 224 pp. 
Witherby. 108. 6d. (p. 756.) 

Toomas Parne. By M. A. Best. 
xi+413 pp. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 
(p. 648.) : 

*Tue CieGHORN Papers: the Diary, 
1795-1796, of Hugh Cleghorn of 
Stravithie. Ed. by the Rev. W. Neil. 
xx+295 pp. Black. 188. (p. 637.) 

Tae Farmeton Diary. By Joseph 
Farington. Ed. by James Greig. 
Vol. VII., 1811-4. xxiii+299 pp. 
Hutchinson. 21s. (p. 857.) 

Moprs aND MANNERS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY: as repre- 
sented in the pictures and e: vings of 
the time. Trans. from the German - 
O. Fischel and M. von Boehn, 
Edwardes. 4 vols. I., 1790- 817, 
xxii+ 186 pp.; IL., 1818-1842, x+17i 
pp.; IIL, 1843-1878, x+ 164 pp.; IV., 
1879-1914, xiv+226 pp. Dent. 42s. 
the set. (p. 764.) 

*NAPOLEON AND HIS WOMEN FRIENDS. 
By Gertrude Aretz. Trans. from the 
German by Eden and Cedar Paul. 370 
pp. Allenand Unwin. 16s. (p.678.) 

Tue Secret Memors oF THE 
Ducuesse p’ABRANTES, 1784-1838. 
Ed. by R. Chantemesse. Trans. by E. 
Sutton. 320 pp. Jonathan Cape. 
16s. (p. 706.) 

JOURNAL OF THE WaTERLOO CaAm- 
PAIGN: Kept by the late Cavalié 
Mercer. Intro. by the Hon. Sir John 
Fortescue.  xvii+388 pp. Peter 
Davies. 108. 6d. (p. 831.) 

Maxers OF NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
Evrore. By R. Flenley. xiii+272 
pp- Dent. 68. (p. 740.) 

A Sxort History or THE UNITED 
States Navy. By G. R. Clark and 
others; revised and continued by C. 8. 
Alden. 560 pp. Lippincott. 21s. 

*SeLzcr British DocuMENTS OF THE 
Canapian Wark or 1812. Ed. by W. 
Wood. 3 vols.: vol. III., part i. 
viili+551 pp. Toronto. The Cham- 
lain Soc. (p. 601.) 

Tae Yeomanry or Devon, 1794- 
1927. By eee r-Commander Ben- 
son Freeman, R.N. Ed. by Earl For- 
tescue. xix+301 pp. Samt Cather- 
ine Press. 108. 6d. (p. 724.) 
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A History or tHe Royat Army 
VeTertinaRy Corps, 1796-1919. By 
Maj.-Gen. Sir Frederick Smith. xii+ 
268 pp. Bailliere, Tindall and Cox. 
21s. (p. 599.) 

A History or tHe Brirtisn Army. 

as Hon. Sir J. W. Fortescue. Vol. 
XIT., 1839-1852. xiii+578 pp. Maps. 
Macmillan. 40s. (p. 705.) 

Tae Frest Lapy WHARNECLIFFE 
AND HER FAMILY, 1779-1856. By her 
Grandchildren, Caroline Grosvenor and 
the late Charles Beilby, Lord Stuart of 
Wortley. Two Vols., xxix+335+ix+ 
384 pp. Heinemann. 368. (p. 834.) 

Tue GREVILLE ae including 
passages hitherto withheld from publi- 
cation. Ed. by P. W. Wilson. Ptwo 
vols., xv 4-668-+-xv-+602 pp. Heine- 
mann. 368. (Pp. 775.) 

Tue Basic Inpustries or GREAT 
BRIrTaIn : Be historic and economic 
aa Lord ee) 390 

mn. 258. (p. 768.) 

——— oF THE GREAT WESTERN 
Ratway. By E. T. MacDermot. 
Vol. I.: part i, xv-+456 pp.; part ii., 
x+457-902 pp. G.W.R. "2is. (p. 


801.) 
Tue Boarp or Epvucation. By Sir 
(p. 364.) 


A. Selby Bigge. By ae 

Tuer TREASURY. L. Heath. 
238 pp. THE dplemner or AarI- 
CULTURE AND FisHErRres. By Sir 
Francis L.C.Floud. 330pp. (p. 808.) 
Putnams. 7s. 6d. each. 

Tue Lire or JoHN Henry CARDINAL 
NEWMAN : on his private 
journals and correspondence. By Wil- 
frid Ward. Newedn. 573pp. Long- 
mans. 188 
IN JAPAN 
By E. B. 


A New-Enctanper 
(Daniel Crosby Greene). 
Greene. xiii+374 pp. Boston, Mass. : 


Houghton, Mifflin. $5. (p. 625.) 

Micnaret Baxunins BERICHTE AUS 
DER PrETER-PAULS-FESTUNG AN ZAR 
NrxotausI. Herausgegeben von Kurt 
Kersten. Berlin: Deutsche Verlags- 
geselischaft fir Politik und Geschichte. 

Tue Private Diary or Leo Tot- 
stoy, 1853-1857. Trans. and ed. by 
Aylmer Maude. xxv+256pp. Heine- 
mann. 15s. (p. 621.) 

A PostTscripT TO THE RECORDS OF 
THE InDIAN MuTIny: an attempt to 
trace 7 ee snore of the 
rebel al re 1857-1858. 
By Licute olone ie ’D. Gimlette. 
222 pp. ‘Witherby. ‘10s. 6d. (p. 852.) 

Lasor anD Po.itics In ENGLAND, 
1850-1867. By Frances Elmer Gilles- 

ie. 319 p Durham, N.C.: Duke 

niversity P Fran. afgambeiter Univ. 
Press.) 208. (p. 8 

CasPAR COLLINS : oo Indian Fighter 
of the Sixties. By Agnes Wright 
Spring. 187 Columbia Univ. 
Press. (Milford. . l4s. (p. 697.) 

A Snort History ov THE AMERICAN 
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Peortz. By R.G. Caldwell. 
1860-1921. ix+562 pp. 
12s. 6d. (p. 750.) 

An AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN, consisting of personal portions 
of his letters, speeches and conversa- 
tions. Compiled and annotated by 
N. W. Stephenson. 501 pp. Melrose. 
188. 

A History oF THE PEOPLE OF THE 

Unitep STATES DURING LINCOLN’S 
ADMINISTRATION. By J.B. McMaster. 
xxxi+693 pp. Appleton. 2le. (p. 
656.) 
**Tue Carpe CoLouR QUESTION: a 
historical survey. By W. M. Mac- 
millan. xvi+304 pp. Faber and 
Gwyer. 2le. 

SENG KvUO-FAN AND THE TAIPING 
ReBEtLIon. By W. J. Hail. xvii+ 
422 pp. Yale Univ. Press. (Milford.) 
18s. (p. 631.) 

Frecp-Marsuat Lorp Napier or 
Macpata. By his son, Lieut.-Col. 
the Hon. H. D. Napier. xi-+348 pp. 
Arnold. 2ls. (p. 828.) 

W.E.Guapstonge. By Osbert Bur- 
dett. vii+307 pp. Constable. 12s. 6d. 


(p. 723.) 

DisRAELI. B André Maurois. 
Trans. by Hamish Miles. xii+334 pp. 
John Lane. 12s. 6d. (p. 802.) 

Tue Man Disrakti: revised edn. of 
“Benjamin Disraeli: an unconven- 
tional biography.’”’ By Wilfrid Mey- 
nell. 288 pp. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

BisMaRcK. By Emil Ludwig. 
Trans. by Eden and Cedar Paul. 646 
pp. Allen and Unwin. 2le. 

AMERIKANISCHE Briere. Von Kurd 
von Schlézer. Stuttgart: Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt. (p. 798.) 

LETZTE ROMISCHE BrRIEFE. Von 
Kurd von Schidzer. Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. (p- 798.) 

A History or Soctauist Taouaar. 

xxii+713 pp. 
"158. (p. 673.) 

THe WoMAN WITH THE Basket: A 
History of the Women’s Co-operative 
Guild, 1883-1927. By Catherine 
Webb. 205 pp. Manchester: Co- 
operative Union. 3s. 6d. 

A Suort History or THe British 
Worxinac Crass Movement. By 
G. D. H. Cole. Vol. III. 1900-1927. 
Viii+- 237 pp. Labour Publishing Co. 6s. 
*GENERAL InDEX (CHRONOLOGICALLY 
AND ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED) TO 
THE British AND ForeIGN STATE 
Papers. Vols. XCIV. (1900)-CXIV. 
(1921). Vol. XCV. Compiled and 
edited by E. Parkes, J. W. Field, and 
R. ©, Thomson. 1,399 pp. H.M. 
Stationery Office. 32s, 


Vol. II., 
Putnams. 
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Kine Epwarp VII. By Sir Sidney 
Lee. Vol. II. The Reign: 1901- 
1910. 769 pp. Macmillan. 31s. 6d. 
(p. 711.) 

*Tue Dicrionary oF Nationa Bro- 
GRAPHY, 1912-1921. Ed. by H. W. C. 
Davis and J. R. H. Weaver. With an 
Index covering the years 1901-1921. 
xxvi+623 pp. Milford. 2ls. (p. 
827.) 

*REVOLUTION AND REACTION IN 
Mopern France. By G. Lowes 
Dickinson. (Second =_ 256 pp. 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 

*Britiso DocuMENTS re THE ORIGINS 
OF THE War, 1898-1914. Ed. by G. P. 
Gooch and Harold Temperley. Two 
vols. : I., The End of British Isolation, 
xxxii+355 pp.; II., The Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance and the Franco- 
British Entente, xxxii-+430 pp. H.M. 
Stationery Office. 108. 6d. per vol. 
(p. 721.) 

Tue Maxine or a Strate, 1914-1918. 
By T. G. Masaryk. English version, 
with intro. by H. W. Steed. 461 pp. 
Allen and Unwin. 21s. (p. 751.) 

Fretp-Marsuat Sir Henry Wr- 
son: Life and Diaries. By Major- 
General Sir C. E. Callwell. Preface by 
Marshal Foch. Two vols. xiii+ 
42s. (p. 


363-+vii+389 pp. Cassell. 
677.) 


Rasputin. By Prince Youssoupoff. 
Trans. from the Russian by Oswald 
Rayner. 256 pp. Jonathan Cape. 
7s. 6d. (p. 816.) 

History OF THE GREAT WAR BASED 
on OrrictaL Documents. Military 
Operations: France and Belgium, 
1915. Winter, 1914-15: Battle of 
Neuve Chapelle: Battle of Ypres. 
Compiled by Brigadier-General J. E. 
Edmonds and Captain G. C. Wynne. 
xliii+433pp. 128.6d. Maps. 5e. 6d. 
Macmillan. (p. 655.) 

Tue West YORKSHIRE REGIMENT IN 
THE War. By Everard Wyrall. Vol. 
II. 1917-1918. xi+494 pp. John 
Lane. 10s. 6d. 

KIEL AND JUTLAND. 
mander G. 

A. Chambers and F. A. Holt. 
Skeffington. 7s. 6d. (p. 774.) 

*THE BEGINNINGS OF Gaeamane AIR 
PowER. v+317 pp. By J. M. 
Spaight. Longmans. 17s. 6d. 

DENKSCHRIFT UBER DIE DEUTSCHEN 
GESCHICHTS UND LESEBUCHER, VOR 
Attzm Serr, 1923. Von Siegfried 
Kawerau. Berlin: Hensel Verlag. 
(p. 791.) 

*On History: A Study of Present 
Tendencies. By A. L. wse. 103 
pp. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 


LOCAL HISTORY 


*NationaL ANCIENT MONUMENTS 
Year Book. Edited by J. Swarbrick. 
216pp. The Wykeham Press. 32. 6d. 


*AISTHORPE AND THORPE IN THE 
Fattows. xii + 224 Pp: By C. W. 
Foster. Lincoln: Ruddock. 10e. 6d. 
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Bristot. By W. soetigaest Bowman. 
128 pp. Geoffrey Bles. (p- 747.) 


*Earty STATUTES OF Gum CoL- 
xi + 152 pp. 
6d. 


LEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
Bowes and Bowes. 7s. 

Earty CarpirFr: its Street-Names 
and surrounding Place-Names. By 
D. R. Paterson. 61 pp. Exeter: 
Townsend. (p. 699.) 

CLITHEROE IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century: illustrated by copious ex- 
tracts from the borough records and 
other unpublished documents. By 
W. 5S. Weeks. Part i., 160 pp. Part 
ii., pp. 161-328. Clitheroe: Adver- 
tiser and Times Company. ls. 6d. 
post free. (p. 635.) 

Taw Eton Coniece REGISTER, 
1698-1752. Ed. by R. A. Austen- 
Leigh. xxxii+412pp. Spottiswoode, 
Ballantyne. 2le. 

THE FAVERSHAM FARMERS’ CLUB 
AND ITs MemBeErs. By P. G. Selby. 
168 pp. Faversham: Voile and 
Roberson. (p. 610.) 

HARTLEY THROUGH THE AGES. By 
the Rev. G. W. Bancks. 172 pp: 
Author: Hartley Rectory, Longfield, 
Kent. 48. 6d. 

*A PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY OF THE 
AncrIEnT Borovuau or Horsuam, 1295- 
1885. By William Albery. Intro. by 
Hilaire Belloc. xvi+557 pp. Long- 
mans. 128. 6d. (p. 731.) 

*EaRLY HOLBORN AND THE LEGAL 
QuaRTER OF Lonpon. By E. Williams. 
Two vols. xvi+955+viii+ 957-1912 
pp. Sweet and Maxwell. £5 5s. (p. 
619.) 

*Tue City oF THE THREE CROWNS 
(Kingston-upon-Hull). By G. J. Mon- 
son-Fitzjohn. xvi+174 pp. A. 
Brown. 658. (p. 505.) 

Keitmarseo: A Parochial Histo: x % 

Compiled by the Rev. J. Clifford W. 
vi+92 pp. Market Harborough : 
Green and Co. 
**THE EarLipst LINCOLNSHIRE ASSIZE 
Rotts: A.D. 1202-1209. Ed. by 
Doris M. Stenton. Ixxxii+357 pp. 
Lincoln Record Society. (p. 410.) 

*ADDITIONAL NorTEs TO A SURVEY OF 
Lonpon By JouN Stow. By C. L. 
Kingsford. 30 pp. Clarendon Press. 
28. 6d. (p. 476.) 

Mepimvat Lonpon. By Gordon 
Home, in collaboration with Edward 
Foord. 382 pp. Benn. 18s. (p. 529.) 

Tue Recorps or Two Crty 
ParisHES. Documents illustrative of 
the History of SS. Anne and Agnes, 
Aldersgate, and St. John Zachary, 
London, from the twelfth century. Ed. 
RY. McMurray. xii+500 pp. 

unter and Longhurst. 428. ( 410.) 

Pitovesr Court, Lombard Btreet 
the story of a notable pharmacy, 1715 
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1927. Compiled by E. C. Cripps. 
xviii+227 pp. Simpkin, Marshall, 
108. 6d. (p. 853.) 

THe LONDON OF OUR GRAND- 
FATHERS. By Gordon Home. Home- 
land Association. 38. 6d. 

*CALENDAR OF THE GREENWELL 
Deeps in the Public Reference Library 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne. xxii+237 pp. 
Northumberland Press, Ltd. 

A History oF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
Oxrorp. By C. E. Mallet. Vol. ITI. 
Modern Oxford. xxiii+530 pp. 
Methuen. 21s. (p. 735.) 

*An OXFORD ALL IN 
Times (St. Edmund Hall). 
Emden. xvi+320 _ pp. 
Press. 168. (p. 783.) 

*THE Economic History oF RossEn- 
DALE. By G.H.Tupling. xxiv-+274 

Manchester Univ. Pregs. 2le, 
(p. 514.) 

Tue Parish REGISTER OF SHEF- 
FIELD. Part v (from 1719). Tran- 
scribed by C. Duruy and W. 8S. Porter, 
indexed * E. M. Ordish, ed. by T. 
Walter Hall. 266 pp. The Hunter 
Archeological Soc. 

*TauNTtON: Irs MHIsToRyY AND 
Market Trust. By G. H. Kite and 
H. P. Palmer. 92 pp. Taunton: E. 
Goodman. (p. 719.) 

A History or THE Parish CHURCH 
or Wooprorp, Essex. By F. G. 
Emler. 148 p- Author: 40, 
Chelmsford Road, E.18. (p. 7265.) 

*THE PLAcE-NAMES OF WORCESTER- 
SHIRE. By A. Mawer, F. M. Stenton, 
and F, T. S. Houghton. (English 
Place-Name Soc. Vol. IV.) xliv+ 
420 pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 20s. 

0.) 


(P- 
York Minster. By F. Harrison. 
(PP- 


xii+212 pp. Methuen. 6s. 
274, 299.) 

*Tue Parntep Guiass oF YORK. By 
F. Harrison. xvi+253 pp. S8S.P.C. 
128. 6d. (p. 785.) 

*PAPERS AND DIARIES OF A YORK 
Famity, 1764-1839. By Mrs. Edwin 
Gray. 292 pp. Sheldon Press. 
128. 6d. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE RECORDS OF 
THE Burau or EDINBURGH, A.D. 1589 
to 1603. xxiii+431 pp. Oliver and 
Boyd. 21s. (p. 526.) 

MEMORIES OF THE OLD COLLEGE OF 
Guiascow. By David Murray. xv+ 
631 pp. Glasgow: Jackson, Wylie. 
428. (p. 862.) 

Tae OrKNEY PaRIsHES, containing 
the statistical account of Orkney, 1795- 
1798. By Sir John Sinclair, a and 
J. Storer Clouston. xxiii+396 pp. 
Kirkwall: The ‘“Orcadian’’ Office. 


. 610.) 
© H. M. F. 


MEDIEVAL 
By A. B. 
Clarendon 








